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ORIGINALITY. 


ORIGINALITY may be defined as the power of producing 
something mew, the creative faculty in art, a power which, 
not content with improving and beautifying what already 
exists, manifests its activity in ever-new directions, adding 
to and enriching the store or treasure, which becomes the 
inheritance to be cultivated, worked, and improved by 
talent. Originality is the great and especial attribute of 
genius. “ Genius does what it must, talent does what it 


can.” Genius is constrained to create ; and the faculty 
by which it works is originality. Thus, no invention can 
exist without originality, the one quality which confers on 
a work an independent existence. Any work that lacks 
this feature is merely a repetition, a thing copied, bor- 
rowed, or imitated. The real and true work of art, as it 
emanates immediately from the intelligence and genius of 
the composer, is created once for all, and every adapta- 
tion of the same feeling to a second object lacks the 
original life, which is the proof of the author's indi- 
viduality, and the witness of his free and independent 
thought. With the idea of a productive genius we always 
associate that of originality, for genius goes forth on new 
ways ; and although the laws and rules to which creative 
intelligence is subject, are laid down as eternal, and 
although men never cease to follow these rules, that subtle 
and indefinable power, which most completely satisfies 
our intelligence, and which thus manifests its share in the 
Infinite or Eternal, everywhere vindicates its indepen- 
dence and freedom, and is independent of outward rules. 
If we were to suppose originality to exist in the form of 
new vules to be discovered in every new work, we should 
seldom be gratified by finding it. 

Such originality would be almost impossible, simply 
because the musical art rests on rules dictated by nature ; 
and thus in one sense we might never be able to attribute 
originality to any sonata of Beethoven or Mozart, because 
these great writers obeyed the same rules which were 
already recognised by Haydn and some of his predeces- 
sors. On the other hand, originality cannot be measured 
by mere differences of detail, for then almost everything 
would appear original to the uninitiated. Then also 
originality must not only be classified according to priority 
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of time. Were we to accept this dogma, we could not 
call Hiandel’s Messiah an original work, because Handel 
introduces in it effects already used defore his time. And 
| again, if all the result of study and learning is to be con- 
| sidered as the reverse of original, we could scarcely call 
those learned musicians, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, original composers. Each and all of 
these composers have often cheerfully declared that they 
studied others, and profited by such study. The real 
originality of a work of art will appear to the practised 
connoisseur, without any nearer acquaintance with the 
personality of the composer, or the accidental accessories 
of the composition, just as we may in common life appre- 
ciate the originality in a character, without being in the 
least acquainted with the education or the circumstances 
that have tended to produce the originality we perceive. 
The originality of a musical work shows itself principally 
in its freshness, in the spontaneity of its spirit, and in the 
peculiarity of its structure. 

One of the chief and most necessary conditions for 
judging of the originality of a work is, that it be heard in 
its entirety; a single detached piece of an oratorio or 
opera might perhaps not appear original as such, but may 
yet deserve the epithet original when heard in its proper 
place. The originality may consist in its adaptation to 
the rest of the work. In music, originality depends 
almost principally on the fact that the work expresses 
exactly and truly the individual feeling of the composer. 
If such individual feeling is kept intact, it will in most 
cases appear as an original feeling. When the human 
heart is raised to a state of enthusiastic inspiration, this 
inspiration shows itself in each breast in its particular 
manner, and the heart thus touched experiences moments 
which do not return. Others may sympathise with such 
feeling, and may be even excited to a similar inspiration 
by hearing an originally-conceived work ; yet the original 
independence of the composer will not suffer by such sym- 
pathy, and his genial and beautiful work will still exert all 
its original charm and power over the listener. The foun- 
tain which refreshes the fancy of the composer wells u 





| within his own heart, and is, so to say, the innermost life 
| of his soul. 
| dry, and must be replenished by the vivifying rain of ever- 


This fountain must never be allowed to run 


recurring and continually-repeated outw~~d impressions. 
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Music is pre-eminently the art in which questions of 


originality are discussed, and to hear complaints about 
reminiscences is an almost daily occurrence ; neverthe- 
less, the writings of those composers who offer works in 
which reminiscences of other celebrated compositions 
occur, are sometimes exceedingly popular, and the general 
public accepts these reminiscences kindly, and in some 
instances even with more grace and favour than was ac- 
corded’ to the real original works in which they first 
appeared. This favour may to some extent be attributed 
, to a certain indolence on the part of the public : a really 
original work demands far more fixed attention, and 
taxes the critical faculties in a much higher degree, than 
the work which is replete with reminiscences, and comes 
upon us with the charm of an old friend. Indeed, although 
such laxity of the judging or critical faculties is not de- 
sirable from an esthetic point of view, we recognise in it 
merely a common and quite natural human feeling. 

Let us suppose a man to enter a room where he shall 
meet only strangers—men of all parts, if you will, but yet 
strangers. He will probably feel ill at ease, and some 
time must elapse before he can rightly appreciate and 
enjoy the society of these new acquaintances ; but let an 
old friend enter the room, and this friend will appear 
to bring sunshine with him, for his qualities are known 
to the man who thus eagerly welcomes him. 

If we wish rightly to understand all that is needed for a 
real original work, it will be necessary to name and to 
examine all these different conditions, for thus only we 
can arrive at a proper appreciation of the value of a work 
in regard to its originality. If a work is merely a repetition, 
a weak reproduction, or servile imitation of another, we 
cannot recognise in it anything but technical or merely 
mechanical activity, and the producer of such a work 
does not deserve the title of a real artist, but can merely 
be considered as a musical handicraftsman. And even 
the greatest perfection of technical workmanship cannot 
here help us to acquire a higher standard of merit ; the 
painter who copies a Raphael or Murillo as perfectly as it 
can be done, and with such minuteness, delicacy, and 
finish that an unpractised eye finds it difficult to separate 
the copy from the original, remains, in spite of his skill, 
merely a copyist. Nor can we call the musical artist 
who compiles a certain amount of material created by 
another author an original composer, in so far as his work 
is merely that of a collector, who certainly undertakes 
the troublesome work of gathering together different 
objects, but has not the power so to recast them that 
they appear as something entirely new. 

The singer or performer, again, may lay claim to origi- 
nality only when he succeeds in imparting an entirely new 
Spirit into the work—a spirit which was unknown to the 
composer, and was not conceived by him during the crea- 
tion of his work. So long; as the performer confines him- 
self to a merely correct reproduction of a work he may be 
praised and commended for his faithful, accurate, and 
precise execution, but not for anything more ; he is thus 
merely the mechanical echo off the composer, and the 
term is in this case most appropriate, inasmuch as the 
echo is always weaker than the original sound. 

In defining the qualities which form originality, we 
have also to regard the following points :—That similarity 
in the treatment of the same feeling cannot be called 
want of originality. If we suppose two individuals seizing 
the same idea, and each working it out according to the 
most rigorous principles, and thus producing his inner- 
most ideas, we should find that, while keeping their origi- 
nality, they both would exhibit the same expression, for 
the simple reason that a similar motive will result in a 
similar product. But in spite of all similarity, we shall 
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always find a difference in the zndividual feeling, and 
thus we can strictly, in this instance, only speak of a re- 
semblance of treatment. And just in music such resem- 
blances will happen more often than in other arts, because 
music is founded as much on feeling as on intellect ; 
and it is well known there is amongst men a much greater 
similarity in feeling than in thought, although it not un- 
frequently happens that modern authors express the same 
ideas that ancient writers have’ uttered, without any 
acquaintance with the works of these ancient writers. It 
pos 4 happen that two composers write down the same 
melody, the same harmonious progression, without being 
aware that this identical material had been used before. 
It may likewise happen that a melody produces on a 
youthful composer such a deep impression, that he amal- 
gamates and combines it with his own individual feeling. 
Years may pass, the melody may have been apeet 
forgotten, yet there may come a day when it comes well- 
ing forth in the musician’s soul ; the composer produces it 
as his own melody, cherishes it, and may really and truly 
believe that it is his very own. An interesting example 
of such a process is seen in Joseph Haydn. In his 
earliest youth Haydn heard in his native place, Rohrau, 
a good many Hungarian and gipsy bands ; he then heard 
the tunes, at least distant echoes of them, which reappear 
in his Symphonies and Quartets, written, perhaps, sixty 
years later. Or let us take the example of different com- 
positions written on ome text, for which a prize has been 
offered. In such cases it has been considered a lack of 
originality when several appeared closely resembling each 
other ; but we might say that this similarity rather indi- 
cates the correct conception of the meaning of the words 
by the different composers than any want of original power. 

We could not call the fact that a work of art is based 
on some borrowed material a lack of originality. We 
could not reproach any composer for constructing his 
work on some national melody ; indeed, experience shows 
that some of the most original compositions have actually 
been produced in this way. We may cite, as a few 
examples among many, Beethoven’s Finale in his F major 
Quartet, Op. 59, founded on a Russian theme; Mozart’s 
song of the knights in armour in his Magic Flute, for 
which song he took Luther’s chorale, “O God, look down 
from heaven on us!” Or could Mozart be reproached for 
plagiarism when we find that he used as a subject for his 
overture to his Magic Flute a passage which occurs in 
one of Clementi’s sonatas ? 

Let us think of a similar process in poetry. Goethe’s 
wonderful poems, “The west-easterly divan,” are based 
on the works of Hafiz and other Persian poets. The pri- 
mary ideas of these poems belong certainly to the ancient 
Persian poets ; but Goethe succeeded in infusing into them 
his own individual spirit, his own special feeling, and the 
result is that the wild stem of the tree has had a new 
branch grafted on it, a branch that bears a much richer 
and sweeter fruit than the original tree could ever have 

roduced. Shakespeare, again, took his material where 
fe found it; but surely no one would look upon “ King 
John” or the “Merchant of Venice” as anything but 
works of the highest and noblest originality. 

We now come to a most important point—namely, to 
the consideration of manner and mannerism. Manner, in 
so far as it shows itself as an exponent of a certain and 
fixed individuality, is in itself a kind of originality ; but a 
continual and ostentatious repetition of an individual 
manner deteriorates into mannerism, which is decidedly 
a fault, and a proof of inadequate gifts. It is as ifa 
painter were continually to reproduce in his works one 
single conventional size and form. To make this point 
clear, a few examples may be useful. Among the modern 
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composers, Rossini and Spohr, to a certain extent also 
Mendelssohn, may have incurred the reproach of man- 
nerism. Rossini himself relates that his favourite effect 
of the crescendo, which we meet in almost every one of 
his overtures, procured for him the nickname of “ Signor 
Crescendo.” Spohr’s continual and ever-recurring chro- 
matic and enharmonic treatment very frequently fatigues 
the hearer; and Mendelssohn’s too persistent use of the 
6-8 time, and more particularly of that kind of undulatinz 
barcarole movement, and the almost inevitable similarity 
of return to his principal subject, may be called a kind of 
mannerism, Such mannerism is, in fact, the exaggerated 
application of an habitual personal mode of feeling to 
various and incongruous objects; it is, therefore, a con- 
firmed and narrow phase of feeling. Curiously enough, 
we find that generally with a composer given to man- 
nerism one work may be looked on as the model, while 
all the others are unconscious imitations. It reminds us 
of Pope’s description in the “ Essay on Man,” when he 
tells how 
‘*One master passion in the human breast, 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallowed all the rest.” 

With Weber we find in the Frezschiitz the composition 
that is thus unconsciously imitated ; with Mendelssohn’s 
scherzi it is the overture to the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Vf, on the other hand, we examine works of 
Mozart or Beethoven, we find that they adapt their indi- 
vidual feeling to the subject under treatment, and suffuse 
the material with a measured and well-proportioned per- 
sonality—without interfering with the truth and character 
of the principal subject. Thus they preserve greater 
freedom for their work, and do not narrow its limits by too 
great an exhibition of their individual feeling. It is with 
them like with men who follow certain principles, and in 
whom certain maxims have become a part of their cha- 
racter, modifying their demeanour and action in every 
phase of their life ; in all their utterances, in all their 
deeds, these principles will shine through. But prin :iple 
possesses a higher degree of value than impulse cr min- 
nerism, which latter might to a certain degree te com- 
pared to those colloquialisms which recur with such 
distressing frequency in the speech of some people, such 
as: “exactly,” “indeed,” “you don’t mean it,” and 
others, which are repeated as a sort of chorus, often with- 
out bearing on the subject of discussion. 

The invention of great composers depends upon their 
peculiar character, and upon their individual perception 
of life; and thus their works bear naturally enough the 
stamp of their individuality. It is quite natural that we 
meet, even in the highest and most perfect works of art, 
with some ro lulations or traits that are favourites with 
the composer, some melodious ‘phrases, chords, or treat- 
ment of basses—in short, with peculiarities which strike 
us agreeably, because we know that the composer himself 
delighted in them; and for this very reason we treat them 
with indulgence, and forbear to reproach the composer 
with their trequent reappearance. But if such peculiari- 
ties of expression interfere with the purity, power, and 
charm of the chief or principal subject, we shall not be so 
kindly disposed, and our reasoning and critical faculties 
will soon be awakened to a sort of antagonism, and we 
shall be inclined unhesitatingly to conderon such unneces- 
sary, and, in the end, wearisome repetitions, which may 
also be called mannerisms. 

Itis always dangerous to adopt the manner of another 
composer. This is a very different thing from studying 
the sty/e of another writer; such study may even prove 
in sispensable to obtain the means by which we rise to 
originality. All great composers have one and the same 
object in view, they wish to arrive at the same point. 





Different roads lead to the Parnassus ; but on first start- 
ing on their journey, they have each and all for some time 
to walk the same road, till they come to a place where 
many different roads branch off. O.ae composer may not 
feel confidence enough in himself to venture on an un- 
known path, therefore for a longer time he follows the 
beaten track of a predecessor ; ultimately we may find 
that he, after all, has diverged into a new path, and it 
may turn out that there was a side-path, the existence of 
which was unknown to us. 

Studies, deliberately written in the style of certain com- 
posers, are always highly interesting and instructive ; it 
is just here that we detect the very essence of the student’s 
individual character. If we look at Bach’s Concerto in 
the “ Italian style,” and compare it with a Concerto of the 
Italian virtuoso Antonio Vivaldi, whose work suggested 
Bach’s study ; if we compare Mozart’s Fantasia in “ Hiin- 
del’s style” with a Suite of Handel, we shall find, that whilz 
Bach and Mozart succeeded in catching the spirit and 
the expression of the originals, they yet retained their own 
individual feeling. Very different is the case with Spohr’s 
“ Historical Symphony,” in which he attempts to imitate 
the style of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, while all the time he remains Spohr, the whole 
Spohr, and nothing but Spohr. 

It may be unhesitatingly asserted that where a work 
makes an effect through its novelty, this effect will not be 
found produced in an imitation of sucha work ; and even 
if an effect or a success may be obtained, it will prove to 
be but a temporary one. 

Beneath the waves of time thousands of productions 
have sunk to oblivion, and only the real and true works 
of art resist the overwhelming ocean of time. 

In émitations, generally the weakest point of the original, 
or the mannerisms which lie on the surface, are most 
faithfully copied ; and if the imitations extend to the 
FORM of the piece, we generally find that the z#¢ellectual 
element which confers the charm and effect is missing in 
the imitation. 

The simplicity of a Haydn, the grace of a Mozart, the 
depth and vigorous power of a Beethoven, is not to be 
rendered second-hand, and can hardly even be approached. 
If we wished to strengthen this assertion by the testimony 
of a great authority, we could not offer a better one than 
Rossini, who relates that when he was at the Liceo of 
Bologna he heard for the first time Mozart’s overture to 
the Magic Flute. “This overture,” says Rossini, “ fixed 
itself so firmly in my head, that I resolved to try my 
powers with a similar opus. I began and wrote an over- 
ture in the fugato style; but when it was performed, I 
became so angry, and so disgusted with my miserable 
production, that in the presence of all the pupils and the 
public I tore the orchestral parts and the full score into 


a thousand pieces.” 
(To be continued.) 








GEORGE ELIOT AS A MUSICIAN. 

By Fr. NIECKS. : 
UNLESS my memory sh me false—which, I think, it 
does not—I may say of George Eliot that she very rarely 
alludes in her works to music, and still more rarely discusses 
matters musical. But—and this | state with all the em- 
phasis of certainty—whenever she alludes to music, or 
discusses matters musical, she does so unpretentiously, 
and in a way which proves that she had a right to speak on 
the subject.* 1 do not mean to say that her theoretical 





_ * Diniel Deronda, notwithstanding th: several musical characters which 
it contains, prove, the truch of m, assertions more sirik‘hgly tham-any 
other of her novels, Te 
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knowledge and technical accomplishments, although the 
latter seem to have been by no means inconsiderable, 
would have entitled her to hold forth magisterially on all 
questions connected with music and musicians. What I 
mean to say is, that her thoroughly musical nature, com- 
bined with her continuous practice of and attention to the 
art, enabled her to express opinions worth listening to. In 
a letter addressed to Mr. Burne-Jones, she remarks with 
great truth: “It would be narrowness to suppose that an 
artist can only care for the impressions of those who 
know the methods of his art as well as feel its effects. 
Art works for all whom it can touch.” This is sometimes 
forgotten, or not understood, by artists. . Others again 
often forget, or fail to understand, that, although technical 
accomplishments are not indispensable requisites, correct 
judgment in matters of art presupposes more than love 
and a natural disposition for it—namely, familiarity with 
a great number of art-works, and some acquaintance with 
*he leading principles of the art. A man may heartily 
enjoy a ballad or a folk-tune, and yet be wholly unfitted 
to judge of the work of a Milton or Handel, of a Shake- 
speare or Mozart, of a Goethe or Beethoven, of a Victor 
Hugo or Wagner, of a Browning or Liszt. It is not my 
intention to range over the many volumes of George 
Eliot’s works, although there, no doubt, the most finished 
and pointed sayings are to be found. I shall confine my- 
self to George Eliot’s Life, as related in her Letters 
and digeab. * Before, however, we inquire after her 
opinions and experiences, we must try to learn something 
— her musical education, and subsequent pursuit of 
the art. 

Mary Ann Evans, who under the name of George 
Eliot earned a world-wide fame, was born at Arbury 
Farm, in the parish of Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire, on 
November 22, 1819. She was sent to Miss Lathom’s 
school, at Attleboro, at the age of five, and stayed there 
as a boarder for three or four years. If she did not begin 
ber musical studies at this school, we may presume that 
she did so at Miss Wallington’s, at Nuneaton, whither she 
went subsequently. But we do not hear of them till she 
has become a pupil at Miss Franklin’s school, at Coventry, 
which she entered in her thirteenth year. A lady, whose 
mother was one of Mary Ann Evans’s fellow-pupils, gave, 
in Our Times of June, 1881, some information on this 
subject. In the course of her account of the school and 
iis teachers and pupils, she writes : “ Her [Mary Ann’s] 
enthusiasm for music was already very strongly marked, 
and her music-master, a much-tried man, suffering from 
the irritability incident to his profession, reckoned on his 
hour with her as a refreshment to his wearied nerves, and 
soon had to confess that he had no more to teach her. 
In connection with this proficiency in music, my mother 
recalls her sensitiveness at that time as being painfully 
extreme. When there were visitors, Miss Evans, as the 
best performer in the school, was sometimes summoned 
to the parlour to play for their amusement, and though 
suffering agonies from shyness and reluctance, she obeyed 
with all readiness; but on being released, my mother 
has often known her to rush to her room and throw her- 
self on the floor in an agony of tears.” When she re- 
turned to her home at Griff, she-always played in the 
evenings to her father, who was fond of music, and con- 
tinued her musical studies under a master from Coventry, 
of the name of McEwen. From a letter, written in 1843, 
to het friend Mrs. Bray, we learn that at that time she prac- 
tised ensemble playing. Being kept at home by a visitor, 
she writes: “I cannot desire that you should wask 





* Arranged. and ‘edited by J. W. Cross, (Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons.) 

















Violin and Flute, unless a postponement would be in every 
way as agreeable to you and them. If you have them, 
you will give them much more pleasure as Piano than I, 
so do not think of me in the matter for a moment.” 
Having, in 1849, taken up her abode at Geneva, with the 
view of staying there for some months, she asked her 
Coventry friends whether they thought any one would 
buy her “ Encyclopedia Britannica” at half-price, and 
her globes.. “If so, I should not be afraid of exceed- 
ing my means, and | should have a little money to 

ay for my piano, and for some lessons of different 
finds that I want to take.” Of her playing duets we 
hear repeatedly. On July 10, 1860, she relates that Mr. 
G. H. Lewes’s son, C. L. Lewes, was quite a passionate 
musician, and adds: “We play Beethoven duets with 
increasing appetite every evening.” She wished to be 
one of those ladies who play the violin, so that she might 
play with him duets for piano and violin. The felicitously- 
worded observation with which she accompanies this ex- 
pression of her wish deserves to be quoted: “ The violin 
gives that keen edge of tone which the piano wants.” A 
few years later George Eliot actually took lessons in 
ensemble playing. Writing to Mrs. Congreve (January 19, 
1864), she says: “I have been playing energetically on 
the piano lately, and taking lessons in accompanying the 
violin from Herr Jansa, one of the old Beethoven Quartette 
players. It has given me a fresh kind of muscular exer- 
cise, as well as nervous stimulus, and I think has done its 
part towards making my health better.” What she says 
about Herr Jansa* having been one of the old Beethoven 
quartet is not quite correct. Jansa continued this quartet 
after the death of Schuppanzigh (March 2, 1830), who 
was the leader of the real “ yn i aging 2 as Count 
Rasoumoffski’s quartet was called. is en passant. A 
powerful factor in George Eliot’s musical education was, 
of course, the hearing of good music. The keen appetite 
she had for musical performances of all kinds—oratorios, 
operas, and concerts—proved the intensity of her love; 
and the preference she gave to the best, the excellence of 
her taste. When on the Continent or in London she 
did not easily let any opportunity of hearing good music 
pass without taking advantage of it. Much as she loved 
the country, London had something to offer which recon- 
ciled her to its many drawbacks. “The opportunity of 
hearing some inspiring music,” she writes, “is one of the 
chief benefits we hope for to counterbalance our loss of 
the wide common and the field.” Among the manifold 
musical attractions of London there were none which had 
so much charm for her as the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts. “I should have asked you to join us 
for the Exeter Hall performance of the Messiah this even- 
ing, which I am looking forward to with delight. The 
Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall are our 
easiest and cheapest pleasures. I go in my bonnet ; we 
sit in the shilling places in the body of the hall, and hear 
to perfection for a shilling! That is agreeable when one 
hears Beethoven’s quartets and sonatas.” The difficulty 
and dearness of getting any concerted music in England 
was much regretted by her. She called it “a cruel thing,” 
and looked back longingly to her sojourns in Dresden, 
where thoroughly enjoyable instrumental music could be 
had for twopence. No other kind of musical entertain- 
ment is so often mentioned in her letters and diaries as 
the Popular Concerts. And to them she remained faith- 
ful as long as she lived. The last time she left her house 
was for the purpose of going to a Monday Popular. Con. 





* Leopold Jansa, the Bohemian violinist and composer, who, on account 
of his taking part in a London concert for the benefit of the Hungarian 

fugees, was banished from Austria, or at least deprived of his appoint- 
ments in Vienna, lived in the English capital from 1849 tu 1868. 
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cert (December 18, 1880). A cold caught there caused, 
or at least hastened, her death, which took place four 
days afterwards. At home, music was cultivated by her 
assiduously and lovingly, both ex famille and otherwise. 
In connection with her musical parties, I will make only 
two quotations: “I am wondering whether you could 
spare me, for a few weeks, the Tempest music,” she writes 
on February 8, 1862, to Mrs. Bray, ‘and any other vocal 
music of that or of a kindred species? I don’t want to buy 
it until our singers have experimented upon it. Don’t 
think of sending me anything that you are using at all; 
but if such music be lying idle, I should be grateful for the 
loan. We have several operas—Don Giovanni, Figaro, 
the Barbiere, Flauto Magico, and also the music of Mac- 
beth, but I think that is all our stock of concerted vocal 
music.” Thus much for vocal music. As to concerted 
instrumental chamber music, there is a delicious bit of 
humour to be found in one of her letters (October 6, 1861, 
to Miss Sara Hennell). Many a reader will recognise 
in the striking portrait-sketch players he has known, for 
the character is typical, not merely individual. “We are 
enjoying a great pleasure—a new grand piano ; and last 
evening we had a Beethoven night. We are looking out 
for a violinist ; we have our violoncello, who is full of 
sensibility, but with no negative in him—z.e., no obstinate 
sense of time—a man who is all assent and perpetual 
rallentando.” A passage ina letter to Charles L. Lewes 
(October 7, 1859) contains a variety of interesting reve- 
lations which help us in our endeavour to realise George 
Eliot as a musician: “I was an idle practiser, and I often 
regret now that when I had abundant time and oppor- 
tunity for hours of piano playing [ used them so little. I 
have about eighteen sonatas and symphonies of Beet- 
hoven, I think; but I shall be delighted to find that you 
can play them better than I can. I am very sensitive to 
blunders and wrong notes, and instruments out of tune ; 
but I have never played much from ear, though I used to 
play from memory a great deal.” Along with the self- 
accusation of having been an idle practiser, we must re- 
member the limitless persistency in application which Mr. 
Cross attributes to her: “I had noticed the persistency 
before, whilst looking at pictures, or whilst hearing her 
play difficult music; for it was characteristic of her nature 
that she took just as great pains to play her very best to 
a single unlearned listener as most performers would do 
to a room full of critical cognoscenti.” But although she 
willingly enough played to others when they wished it, she 
was not one of those who cultivate music in a spirit of 
vain-gloriousness. She described it as one of her luxuries 
to sit still and hear some one playing her favourite music. 
I firmly believe that the admirable words she wrote in 
Daniel Deronda are a confession of faith—a faith she 
lived up to. “A little private imitation of what is good 
is a sort of private devotion to it, and most of us ought to 
practise art only in the light of private study—prepara- 
tion to understand and to enjoy what the few can do for us.” 
Would that all amateurs could persuade themselves to 
take this wise saying for their motto! Let them have it 
written in large letters on the walls of their music rooms! 
Let them do their utmost to make its wisdom wholly their 
own! Practising art in this spirit cannot fail to sweeten 
and ennoble their lives, and ultimately to give a truer, 
higher tone to society. There is much biographical— 
z.é., self-revealing—matter in George Eliot’s novels. The 
following remarks from The Mill on the Floss, quoted 
also by Mr. Cross, are as true of the novelist as of her 
creation Maggie :—“ Not that her enjoyment of music 
was of the kind that indicates a great specific talent ; it 
was rather that her sensibility to the supreme excitement 
- of music was only one form of that passionate sensibility 





which belonged to her whole nature, and made her faults 
and virtues all merge in each other—made her affections 
sometimes an impatient demand, but also prevented her 
vanity from taking the form of mere feminine coquetry 
and device, and gave it the poetry of ambition.”* Before 
concluding this part of my study, I must yet mention that 
music was a stimulus to George Eliot, and that to this 
stimulus, as she repeatedly declared, she owed many of 
her thoughts and inspirations. In connection with so 
great a literary artist the fact is of the highest interest. 

Let us now consider some of George Eliot’s views with 
regard to the nature and scope of the musical art. 
passage in a letter written at the age of nineteen to her 
friend Miss Lewis is curious in more than one respect. 
It is curious on account of the notions expressed in it, and 
on account of the fact that these notions were contra- 
dicted by her feelings, practice, and teaching during the 
rest of her life. At that time, however, she had not yet 
attained independence of thought—on the contrary, was 
apt to fall into the bondage of all sorts of prejudices. 
Moreover, momentary ill-humour seems to me to have had 
something to do with the turbidity and perverseness of her 
ideas on that occasion. Having heard at Coventry an 
oratorio in which Braham, Phillips, Mrs. Knyvett, and 
Mrs, Shaw, sang the solo parts, Miss Evans wrote to her 
friend as follows, telling her first of all that she thought 
this was the last oratorio she would attend:— 


‘‘T am not fitted to decide on the question of the propriety or law- 
fulness of such exhibitions of talent and so forth, because I have no 
soul for music, ‘Happy is he that condemneth not himself in that 
thing which he alloweth.’ I am a tasteless person, but it would not 
cost me any regrets if the only music heard in our land were that of 
strict worship; nor can I think a pleasure that involves the devotion 
of all the time and powers of an immortal being to the acquirement 
of an expertness in so useless (at least in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred) an accomplishment, can be quite pure or elevating in its 
tendency,” 


The young lady’s meaning is by no means clear, and I 
venture to say that the want of clearness in the expression 
is the reflex of a like want in her thought. Miss Evans 
had been imbibing certain religious notions, or, to be 
more exact in my language, certain notions held by re- 
ligious people (two absolutely distinct things), which she 
had not succeeded in either assimilating or ejecting. Had, 
ten or twenty years later, George Eliot written on the 
questions touched upon in the above passage, her words 
would have carried great weight with them. Of the words 
of Miss Evans at nineteen the same cannot be said. 
Indeed, I comment on the passage only because it re- 
echoes opinions which are shared not by a very numerous, 
but by a not inconsiderable section of the people of this 
country. 

One of the beliefs by which Miss Evans was no doubt 
influenced when she wrote the above was the belief in 
the frivolousness of secular music. By not a few pious 
souls all music not intended for the Church or domestic 
devotional purposes has been regarded as a snare of the 
Evil One. The belief in the frivolousness of music is 
most strikingly exemplified by the a 
custom of eschewing all music for a long period, perhaps 
a whole year, after the death of a member of the family. 
Were one of the survivors to open the piano, or to take 
the violin out of the case, before the expiration of the pre- 
scribed time, he would be stigmatised as a person without 
feeling, and the action would be looked upon as an out- 
rage on the dead. To one who knows the true nature 





* What is said about Maggie’s musical tastes and habits in the sentences , 
preceding the above-quoted passage is likewise noteworthy; but for this I 
must refer the reader to Book VI., chap. vi., of the novel. 
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of music, it seems monstrous to deprive those most 
in need of comfort of that which is one of its most 
powerful sources. Considering, however, that the origi- 
nators of the custom saw in secular music nothing but an 
accompaniment to dancing and merriment, nothing but 
jigs and lewd songs, we must admit that their regulation 
was not unreasonable. But what surprises one most is, 
that those who valued sacred music very highly did not 
understand that the qualities which fitted music for sacred 
uses fitted it also for secular uses of a noble sort. What 
else is sacred music as indicated in the Bible but a means 
of expression for the vast scale of feelings that extends 
from the lowest despondency to the highest exultation? 
Now, is it imaginable that the art which, in connection 
with sacred things, is capable of doing such wonders, loses 
all its power for good as soon as it becomes secular? 
And if you say that music is but a mere jingle, what then 
is its meaning in divine worship? Unless music moves 
and elevates the worshipper, and enables him to give 
voice to his feelings towards Him that is worshipped, its 
place in the Church is incomprehensible. But once the 
significance of the art admitted, all such and similar 
objections as Miss Evans made fall to the ground. It 
disposes of the objection to the treatment of secular sub- 
jects for non-ecclesiastical purposes, as, for instance, in 
the oratorio; it disposes also of the question as to the 
usefulness or uselessness of music. And if the useful- 
ness of the art is admitted, we need no longer regret that 
immortal beings devote all their time and powers to the 
acquirement of expertness in it. “All their time and 

owers,” however, is an exaggeration, and ought to have 

een “much of their time and powers.” That at least 
ninety-nine out of a hundred fail to reach the goal of real 
usefulness is true ; but it is equally true of all artists, and 
of preachers, doctors, lawyers, &c. 

By 1848 Miss Evans had mentally changed and grown 
considerably, as the following extract from a letter to 
J. Sibree will show :— 


‘* And so you really think that sculpture and painting are to die 
out of the world ? "If that be so, let another deluge come as quickly 
as possible, that a new race of Glums and Gowries may take posses- 
sion of this melancholy earth. I agree with you as to the inherent 
superiority of music—as that questionable woman, the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn, says, painting and sculpture are but an idealising of 
our actual existence with another and adiviner. Amen, too, to that 
sdeenvoll observation of Hegel’s: ‘We hardly know what it is to 
feel for human misery until we have heard a shriek ; and a more per- 
fect hell might be made out of sound than out of any preparation of 
fire and brimstone.’ When the tones of our voice have betrayed 
peevishness or Larshness, we seem to be doubly haunted by the 
ghost of our sin : we are doubly conscious that we have been untrue 
to our part in the great Handel chorus. But I cannot assent to the 
notion that music is to supersede the other arts, or that the highest 
minds must necessarily aspire to a sort of Milton blindness, in which 
the tiefste der Sinne is to be a substitute for all the rest.” 


_ Here let us pause. Next month we will take up these 
tdeenvoll remarks on zsthetics for consideration, and 
continue our investigations and comments. 


(To be continued.) 








GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE hundred and sixty-third meeting of the “Three 
Choirs ” was held at Gloucester, September 7, 8, 9, and Io. 
Possibly “mettled” by the public spirit displayed at 
Hereford last year, Gloucester has roused itself from the 
apathy hitherto prevailing ; and the ancient city on this 
occasion fairly challenged comparison with either of its 
sisters associated in these old established “music meet- 


ings.” In the first place, the city was extensively and,fin 
its way, tastefully decorated ; secondly, the programmes 
were of a liberally diversified character, showing a laud- 
able desire to keep pace with the times by providing for 
new compositions ; and, lastly, every arrangement was 
made that could contribute in any way to the success of 
the festival. 

The principal vocalists were :—Madame Albani and 
Miss Anna Williams, sopranos; Madame Patey and 
Miss Hilda Wilson, contraltos; Mr. Edward Lloyd and 
Mr. Winch, tenors; and Mr. Watkin Mills and Mr. 
Santley, baritones. The band was over sixty strong, 
with Mr. J. T. Carrodus as leader, and included many of 
the best metropolitan players. Mr. C. Lee Williams, the 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral, was conductor, and his 
colleagues at Hereford and Worcester (Dr Colborne and 
Mr. W. Done) assisted as accompanists at the organ. 
The chorus were furnished by the three choirs, with 
help from Cambridge, Oxford, and Bristol, and stronger 
contingents from Cardiff and Bradford. 

The festival opened with a special choral service held 
in the choir of the cathedral. The “Te Deum” and 
“Benedictus” were sung to Walmisley in D, and the 
anthem was “ Blessed be the God,” Dr. S. S. Wesley. A 
sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Dr. Butler, Dean 
of Gloucester, the text being “the prelude and sum” of 
Handel’s Messiah (as the preacher assessed it), ‘‘ Comfort 
ye my people.” The discourse was not only eloquent, it 
was most appreciate of and sympathetic towards Art and 
all its followers—even the critics coming in for com- 
mendation in so far as they helped to form correct juc g- 
ment in the matter. But a composition once pronounced 
to be good, it was the duty of all to spread its influence as 
widely as possible ; and the object of this festival was to 
reach the masses as well as those possessing wealth and 
culture. That these were not idle words was proved by 
throwing open parts of the cathedral on the “grand” 
days at the low price of two shillings, and at other times 





at one shilling, besides providing a special nave service, 
free with full band and chorus. 

At half-past one o’clock the ‘same day (Tuesday) the 
business ms the festival began, with a fine performance of 
| Mendelssohn’s Z/ijah. The oratorio was (following the 
example of Worcester and Hereford) preceded by a short 
service of prayer, and at the conclusion a collect was said, 
and the Blessing pronounced. That the whole proceeding 
should thus constitute an act of worship may be desirable 
to the clerical authorities ; but to mixed English audiences 
the presentation in that guise of such works as a Stadat 
Mater and a Requiem Mass, may be a questionable pro- 
ceeding. It need not, however, be discussed here. The 
whole of the vocal staff named above, with the exception 
of Mr. Winch, took part in the performance, which, as 
before stated, wasa fine one. Mr. Williams, who three 
years ago erred occasionally on the side of excessive 
speed, this time exercised admirable judgment; and, 
although the Baal choruses were taken slower than 
usual, they appeared to gain in effect, owing to the size of 
the building. The chorus gave every evidence of being a 
carefully selected and admirable body of singers. 

At the Shire Hall, the same evening, the first secular 
concert took place. The post of honour was occupied by 
Mr. C. Harford Lloyd’s new cantata, “ Andromeda.” The 
story, unnecessary here to enter upon, has been very 
pleasingly rendered into varied verse by Mr. F.. E. 
Weatherly. It is divided into four scenes, and contains 
sixteen numbers, several of considerable extent. The 
composer has made free use of /e¢tmotiven, introduced, in 
places, with very happy effect ; but not elaborately com- 





bined according to Wagner’s method. The music is an . 
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advance upon anything Mr. Lloyd has previously 
accomplished, being more free in handling, and on a 
broader scale. The choruses are extremely well written 
and effective, if not remarkable for dramatic power ; but 
that the composer possesses this faculty is evident in the 
great solo for Andromeda, “O night, O night” (beau- 
tifully sung by Miss Anna Williams) ; the impassioned 
air for Perseus, “ Maiden of the snow-white brow” 
(magnificently declaimed by Mr. Edward Lloyd), and the 
love-duet aig neo the finale. The parts of Cassiopeia 
and the The Priest were sustained by Miss Hilda Wilson 
and Mr. Watkin Mills respectively, who did every justice 
to the music assigned them. The band and chorus did 
everything in their power to contribute to the success of 
the performance, which, conducted by the composer, 
came off in very brilliant style. A hearty recall to the 
platform testified the pleasure of the audience in the new 
work. The miscellaneous selection which followed com- 
prised Sterndale Bennett’s third pianoforte concerto (Cc 
minor, Op. 9), beautifully played by Miss Fanny Davies, 
who made a most successful first appearance at an 
English festival. Other items were two songs by 
Schubert (“Regret ” and “ Serenade”), sung with much 
charm by Mr. Edward Lloyd; the andante and rondo 
from Molique’s fifth violin concerto, played in masterly 
style by Mr. Carrodus; the somewhat dreary “O tu 
Palermo” (Verdi), extremely well sung by Mr. Watkin 
Mills ; and anew “ Dramatic Overture,” by Miss Rosalind 
F. Ellicott, which, placed at the end of a too lengthy 
concert, had scarcely a fair chance. It proved to bea 
work of considerable merit, and still greater promise. 
The fair composer did not conduct in person (that duty 
falling to Mr. Williams), but had to appear in response to 
the vociferous applause which greeted the performance of 
her piece. There was a fairly large audience. 


Wednesday morning’s performance in the cathedral | 


included Dvordk’s Stabat Mater, Mendelssohn’s Re- 
formation symphony, the anthem “ Almighty and ever- 
lasting. God,” by Orlando Gibbons, Samuel Wesley’s 
motet, “‘Exultate Deo,” and Hillier’s “ Song of Victory.” 
The soloists in the Stabat Mater were Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. With 


such principals, a fine chorus, and an orchestra thoroughly | 


familiar with the work, a grand performance was a tore- 
gone conclusion. The Stadat Mater has now made the 
round of the three choirs, and each rendering establishes 
it on a firmer basis. Mr. C. L. Williams conducted 
most ably. The symphony was finely played, and the 
works of the English Church composers showed off the 
grand voices of the choristers, who sang the music without 
accompaniment, but not without a slight flattening of the 
pitch. The “Song of Victory,” Miss Anna Williams, 
soloist, went well. 

As customary now, Wednesday evening was devoted to 
a Cathedral performance, Mr. W. S. Rockstro’s new 
oratorio, Zhe Good Shepherd (composed for this festival), 
occupying the first part of the programme. The text is 
taken from Holy Writ, the work being divided into two 
parts, entitled, “The Sheep without a Shepherd” and 
** The Shepherd and the Sheep.” The difficulty of con- 
structing anything like a continuous narrative, even with 
well-chosen portions of Scripture, renders the work 
heavy and uninteresting from this stand-point. The 
musical setting, although exhibiting much excellent work- 
manship and fluency in melody, is so devoid of freshness 
of idea, that, had applause been permitted, I doubt if it 
would have met with more than a succts d’estime. Some 
of the choruses are very good, but the fugues are faulty in 
exposition, which is a curious commentary on the com- 
poser’s theoretical writings in this direction. The solos 


were taken by Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Winch, and Mr. Watkin Mills, who all did their best. 
Mr. Winch, on this occasion, sang for the first time in a 
cathedral; and the airs falling to his share being of a 
purely lyrical type, he did very well. The orchestra was 
efficient, as a matter of course, and the choru; singing 
excellent. The composer is lavish in his scoring, which 
at times is overlaid and ineffective, but, I am bound to 
add, contains many happy touches. The work was con- 
ducted by Mr. Rockstro himself, and if it does not prove 
permanently successful, its initial performance will not be 
to blame. Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang followed, and the 
familiar strains fell gratefully on the ear after the pre- 
ceding work. The symphony was played to perfection. 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Mary Morgan, and Mr. 
Winch, were the vocal principals. The two ladies gave 
a beautiful rendering of “1 waited for the Lord,” and 
Miss Williams, in the other solo, sang with care and 
taste. Mr. Winch, in the air “He counteth all your 
sorrows,” and the softer recitatives, displayed his best 
qualities, but the great effort, “Watchman, will the 
night soon pass?” was beyond his powers. Mr. Williams 
conducted. 

Thursday morning was devoted to Gounod’s Mors e/ 
Vita, and it attracted a large audience. Heard for the 
first time in a cathedral, it sounds quite another work, 
and much that is wearisome or even objectionable in a 
concert-room, disappears under the new condition. When 
it is said that the principals’ parts were in the hands of 
Mesdames Albani and Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
Santley, it will be understood that the solos and concerted 
numbers left nothing to be desired. To this | must add 
that band and chorus were at their best, and Mr. C. L. 
Williams conducted a performance that deserves the 
epithet great. 

The Shire Hall was crowded to suffocation in the 
|evening, when Mr. Cowen conducted a performance of 
|his charming cantata, “The Sleeping Beauty,” with a 
| cast that for the work could scarcely have been surp.ssed. 
| Madame Albani as The Princess perfectly enchanted the 
audience, and Madame Patey, Mz. Lloyd, and Mr. 
' Watkin Mills, were in every way worthy associates. The 
performance was rapturously applauded, and the usual 
honours accorded the composer. A “Suite Moderne,” 
for orchestra, specially written by Dr. Hubert Parry, fol- 
lowed the cantata. It consists of four movements, 
entitled, “ Ballade,” “Idyll,” ‘“‘Romance,” and “ Rhap- 
sody,” and is practically a symphony, somewhat freely 
treated. Suffering as it did from inadequate rehearsal, it 
nevertheless went so well as to exhibit its beauties in 
theme and orchestration, I consider it the finest work of 
the kind the composer has yet givenus. Dr. Parry con- 
ducted and was cordially received, and enthusiastically 
recalled at the close, Madame Albani then sang “ Non 
temer ” (Mozart) to the delight of the audience, and 
the concert concluded with Mendelssohn's “ Wedding 
March.” js 

Handel’s Messiah closed the festival on Friday morn- 
ing. The whole of the solo vocalists appeared, Mr. 
Lloyd excepted. A mere record will suffice, Mr. Wiach 
singing the recitatives, such as “ Comfort ye,” with charm, 
but failing in the more exacting numbers. 

The financial results bid fair to be satisfactory ; it is 
to be hoped they will be so. Artistically there is 
much cause for congratulation. Mr, Williams his 
proved himself an excellent conductor; Dr. Colborne 
and Mr. Done efficient supports at the organ, and all 
directly concerned in. the work of the festival entitled to 
praise. 





STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
IN an industrial centre on the confines of the “ Black 
country” earnest work on behalf of musical art has, 
within the last twenty years, from small beginnings 
attained an importance sufficient to attract the attention 
of music lovers throughout the country. Wolverhampton 
first decided in 1868 to establish a musical festival in aid 
of the South Staffordshire General Hospital. It was on 
a small scale, and only occupied a single day ; the execu- 
tive artists, band and chorus, had to be sought elsewhere, 
the town itself being without musical resources for such a 
celebration. This want being felt, a local choral society 
was started, and, since then, every three years the festival 
has been held ; and, in addition, high class concerts have 
been given during the winter months. Mr. Stockley, of 
Birmingham, was the conductor of this society and of the 
festivals (excepting the first, conducted by Signor Ran- 
aegger) until 1881, when he was succeeded by Dr. C. 
Swinnerton Heap. At first the festival was held in the 
Corn Exchange, but in 1877 a move was made to the 
Agricultural Hall, a building capable of seating at least 
1,500 people, and with accommodation for a chorus and 
orchestra of nearly 300. The chorus is now entirely local, 
and the band is furnished by Birmingham and neigh- 
bourhood, a leader, and “ principals” for some depart- 
ments being selected from the best players of the day. 

_ In 1883 a new departure was made, the festival (the 
sixth) extending over two days, with four performances. 
Works entirely new to the locality were introduced, viz. : 
Macfarren’s Lady of the Lake and Mackenzie's /ason. 
This last might be said on that occasion to have been for 
the first time, the performance being surprisingly good. 

The seventh festival, held on the 16th and 17th ult., 
was on the same lines as its immediate predecessor ; but 
its importance was considered to be sufficiently established 
to warrant the committee in issuing commissions for new 
works. Accordingly, Dr. C. S. Heap and Mr. F. Corder 
were invited to compose something specially for this 
year’s festival. 

I will now, as briefly as may be, give an account of the 
proceedings. The programme included Handel’s Messiah, 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, 
given in the morning; the evening concerts witness- 
ing the production of Dr. Heap’s cantata, The Maid 
of Astolat,and Mr. Corder’s The Bridal of Triermain. 
The principal vocalists were Madame Valleria, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Madame Trebelli, and Miss Hilda Wilson ; 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. 
Robert Grice, and Mr. Santley. The band was led by 
Mr. Carrodus, and (of its sixty members) there were in 
addition only Mr. Hann (viola), Mr. Vieuxtemps (cello), 
Mr. E. Carrodus (double bass), and Mr. Dubrucq (oboe) 
called in to aid the local players. The chorus, over 200 
strong, consisted of members of the Wolverhampton 
Festival Choral Society. Mr. I. Roper officiated as 
organist [I omitted to mention that an excellent organ had 
been placed in the hall; it was opened by Dr. J. F. Bridge 
in January, 1885], and Dr. Heap was the conductor. 

The festival opened on Thursday morning, the 16th, 
with the Messiah. Mrs. Hutchinson sang the soprano 
solos in the first part, those in the second being taken by 
Madame Valleria. Miss Hilda Wilson undertook the 
whole of the contralto solos, the other principals being 
Mr. Piercy and Mr. Santley. In the evening Dr. Heap’s 
new cantata formed the chief feature of the programme. 
The libretto of “ The Maid of Astolat” is from the pen of 
Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, the story of “Lancelot and 
Elaine” being freely treated for varied musical effect. 
The diamonds, contended for in the lists at Camelot, 








havea baleful charm attached, which works evil to all 
who touch them. This, an innovation, introduces the 
supernatural element forming a prologue and epilogue to 
the story, which space will not allow me to enlarge’ upon 
at present. Dr. Heap’s music shows an adhesion to the 
accepted forms, but there is no evidence of slavish copying 
of the ideas of others. The choral writing is of great 
excellence, and the whole is remarkable for finished work. 
manship. There are two grand scenes, each sufficient to 
establish the reputation of the work. The first is for 
soprano, where Elaine apostrophises the starry sky, and 
asks if her dream of love is to be fulfilled, when, as if 
in answer, Lancelot appears upon the scene, the one 
representative theme of the work heralding his approach. 
The other is an impassioned love-song for Lancelot, 
when, recovered from his wound, he returns with his 
hard-won jewels to the Queen. Mr. Lloyd’s singing of 
this, I may remark in passing, was the sensation of the 
evening, and produced a tumult of applause. An encore 
was demanded by the president of the festival, but was 
declined. The scoring is very tasteful throughout the 
work, an incidental march and’ the tournament music 
affording favourable examples. The cantata is in dramatic 
form, the characters being, Arthur, King of Britain (per- 
sonated by Mr. Robert Grice) ; Lancelot, appearing first 
as an unknown knight (Mr. Lloyd) ; Sir Bernard of Asto- 
lat (Mr. Watkin Mills); Elaine, his daughter (Mrs. 
Hutchinson) ; and Guinevere, Arthur’s Queen (Madame 
Trebelli). The work was splendidly performed, and com- 
pletely successful, the composer meeting with well-merited 
and long-continued applause from audience and per- 
formers. A miscellaneous selection followed, beginning 
with Macfarren’s overture, Chevy Chase. The composer, 
attending expressly to hear Dr. Heap’s work, was recog- 
nised, cheered, and had to rise and bow his acknowledg- 
ments. Madame Trebelli sang “Che faro” (Gluck) in 
splendid style, and Mr. Lloyd followed with “ Wake from 
the grave” (Loder), creating a furore. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, creditably played, concluded the concert. 

Friday morning was devoted to Dvorak’s Stabat Mater, 
the principals the same as on the previous evening. The 
performance as a whole was very good. Beethoven’s C 
minor Symphony followed, and the morning’s work closed 
with Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, grandly sung by the 
choir and principals, Mr. Roper giving effective aid at 
the organ. ! 

The second novelty was produced in the evening. Mr. 
Corder has himself adapted the poem of Sir Walter Scott 
for musical treatment, preserving all the essential incidents. 
I must presume the readers of this paper to be familiar 
with the story. The principals engaged in its inter- 
pretation were Madame Valleria, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Piercy, and Mr. Santley. Mr. Corder employs leading 
themes to a considerable extent, and generally with very 
happy results. There is great variety in the music, which, 
while inclining to the “advanced” school, is clear, well- 
defined, and intelligible. It was the first important work 
by this composer that I had heard, and I was agreeably 
struck with its melodious character, and the charm of. its 
instrumentation, forming, I must own, a somewhat 
different idea of Mr. Corder’s music from what I had 
read but not heard. Thus we live and learn. The per- 
formance was, on the part of the principals and chorus, 
very good indeed, but the hand left something to be 
desired. There is a very quaint song telling of Gyneth’s 
waking hour, which was sung by Miss Wilson with such 
effect that a repetition could not be denied. A chorus 
for female voices, “Gentle Knight, a while delay,” is very 
charming, and was one of the successes of the even- 
ing. The composer conducted, and was most cordially 
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received, and heartily applauded and recalled at the end. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
Like Dr. Heap’s work, this second cantata met with com- MATERIAL. 

plete success. By E. PAveEr. 


This selection followed: — Overture, Zauberflite 
(Mozart) ; song, “ Let the dreadful engines ” (Purcell) ; 
fandango, violin and orchestra (Molique) ; air, with chorus, 
“As when the snowdrift” (Thomas); ballet music, Za 
Reine de Saba (Gounod); song, “ Creation’s Hymn” 
(Beethoven); duet, “La ci darem” (Mozart); song, 
““Where’er you walk,” Semele (Handel); overture, 
Tannhéuser (Wagner). 

Mr. Santley was twice recalled after a magnificent 
rendering of Purcell’s song, and Madame Valleria was 
compelled to repeat the pretty excerpt from Madeshda. 
Miss Hilda Wilson’s fine voice found ample scope in the 
Beethoven song, and Mr. Piercy greatly pleased by his 
singing of Handel’s music. Mr. Carrodus played the 
fandango in a masterly manner, and the band was heard 
at its best during the evening, albeit some of the items 
were beyond its resources. 

This festival, I take it, approaches the German local 
celebrations ; and it is doing something to counteract the 
evils resulting from the centralisation of art in this 
country. I hope it will go on and prosper, and that 
Dr. Heap, who is a born conductor, may long be asso- 
ciated with it. Financially, there has always been a 
balance to the good: may its art-influence be of even 
more consequence. STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








J. L. HATTON. 


OUR readers will hear with regret of the death of John 
Liptrot Hatton. The sad event occurred on the 2oth ult. 
at his residence, Marine Terrace, Margate, somewhat 
suddenly.. He had been ailing for a short time, but he 
apparently recovered his usual health. On the morning 
of his death he was seized with faintness, and passed away. 
He was born at Liverpool on the 1oth October, 1809, and 
began his musical career as a vocalist and pianist. His 
first important composition was an operetta called Zhe 
Queen of the Thames, which was produced in 1844 at 
Drury Lane Theatre by Bunn, on the recommendation of 
Balfe. He went to Germany in the same year, and pro- 
duced his opera, Pascal Bruno, at Vienna. On his return 
to England he published a number of beautiful songs in 
the German style under the om de plume of “ Czapek,” 
which is the Hungarian for “Hat on.” He visited 
America as solo pianist and vocalist, and in 1853 became 
the director of the music at the Princess’s Theatre in 
London under Mr. Charles Kean, and wrote and adapted 
the music for the Shakesperean revivals. About this 
period he published his first collection of part-songs for 
male voices, which had been written for the private 
musical meetings held at his own house. These com- 
positions were brought prominently before the public by 
the Orpheus Glee Union, and achieved so large a measure 
of success that they gave rise to numberless works of the 
same kind by native composers. Hatton wrote another 
opera, Rose, or Love's Ransom, performed at Covent 
Garden in 1864; a sacred drama, Hezekiah, produced 
at the Crystal Palace in 1877; a cantata, Rodin Hood, 
for the Bradford Festival of 1856; besides a large number 
of part-songs and ballads, the latter amounting to over 400. 
He also composed several services and anthems for use in 
Church. He had retired from active life for several years, 
and in his latter days occupied his time with devotional 
reading. The prayer-book of the Church of England was 
his favourite volume. His son, G. F. Hatton, has made 
himself a name by his compositions and his performances 
as a pianist. 





(Continued from page 202.) 

1768—(?). TERZIANI, P1eTRO; b. (where?) in the Papal 
States (Rome), d. at Rome. Made his studies in Rome and 
Naples. Composed several operas, but devoted later his 
activity to sacred music. [He died as chapelmaster of the 
Lateran (Rome). 

1769—1810. GRECCO, FRANCESCO; b. at Genoa, d. at Milan. 
Pupil of Mariani. Of his operas, ‘‘La prova d’ un’ opera 
seria” was the most successful. Less popular were ‘Gli 
Armini,” ‘‘ Argete,” ‘‘ Le nozze de’ Sanniti,” ‘* Le nozze di 
Lauretta,” ‘‘Carolina e Filandro,” ‘‘ Il pignattoro,” ‘‘La 
cena senza cena,” ‘‘Gli ultimi due giorni di carnevale,” ani 
‘* Gli amanti filarmonici.” 

1769—1832. ASIOLI, BONIFACIO; b. at Correggio, d. ther. 
1779, pupil of Morigi. _ 1782 (only thirteen years old) 
chapelmaster in his native town ; there he composed thre: 
operas (names not known). 1787, he wrote the opera seria 
**Gustavo” (Turin); later, the opera ‘‘Cinna.” Well 
known as a theoretical writer of eminence. 

1769—1836 (about). Nuicco.ini (NicoLtn1), LupDovico ; b. at 
Pistoja, d. at Livorno (?). Pupil of M. Rutini ; later of Sala, 
Tritto, and Paisiello. 1789, chapelmaster of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, at Livorno. He wrote about forty-seven operas, 
of which the titles are unknown. 

1769—1836. FARINELLI, GIUSEPPE; b. at Este, near Padua, 
d. at Triest. Pupil of Dom. Lionelli, and later of Marti- 
nelli. 1785, pupil in the Conservatorio della Pieta de’ 
Turchini (Naples), of Fago, La Barbiera, and Nicold Sala ; 
also of Tritto. From 1804 till 1822 he wrote eight serious 
and twenty-one comic operas, ‘ 

1770—1817. BELLOLI, Luicr; b. at Castelfranco (district of 
Bologna), d. at Milan. Appointed as Professor of French- 
horn at the Conservatoire of Milan. Composed several suc- 
cessful ballets. 

1771—1851. CATRUFO, GIUSEPPE; b. at Naples, d. at Lon- 
don. From 1783—1791 pupil of the Conservatorio ‘‘ della 
Pieta.” Composed for the Opera of Arezzo two opera- 
buffa, ‘‘Il furbo contro il furbo.” In 1804, he wrote, for 
Geneva, ‘‘Clarisse,” ‘* La Fée Urgéle, ‘‘ L’Amant alchym- 
iste.” 1835, he settled in London. Of his other operas 
nothing is known. 

1771—1839. PAER, FERDINANDO; b. at Parma, d. at Paris. 
Pupil of the violinist Ghiretti. The list of his operas is the 
following :—‘‘ La Locanda de Vagabondi” (Parma, 1789), 
“‘T Pretentendi burlati” (Parma, 1790), ‘‘ Circe” (opera 
seria, Venice, 1791), “Said ossia il Seraglio” (Venic:, 
1792), **L’ oro fa tutto” (Milan, 1793), ‘*I Molinari ” 
(Venice, 1793), ‘‘ Laodicea” (Padua, 1793), “II tempo fa 
giustizia a tutto” (Pavia, 1794), ‘‘Idomeneo” (Florence, 
1794), ‘* Uno in bene ed uno in male” (Rome, 1794), “ Il 
matrimonio improviso” (Rome, 1794), ‘*L’ Amante servi- 
tore” (Venice, 1795), ‘‘La Rossana” (Milan, 1795), 
‘*L’ Orfana riconosciuta” (Florence, 1795), ‘* Ero e Lean- 
dro” (Naples, 1795); ‘‘Tamerlano” (Milan, 1796), ‘I 
due Sordi” (Venice, 1796), ‘‘Sofonisbe” (Bologna, 1796), 
‘*Griselda ” (Parma, 1796), ‘‘ L’ Intrigo amoroso” (Venice, 
1796), ‘‘La Testa riscaldata” (Venice, 1796), ‘‘ Cinna” 
(Padua, 1797), “Il Principe di Taranto” (Parma, 1797), 
“Il nuovo Figaro” (Parma, 1797), ‘‘La Sonnambula ” 
(Venice, 1797), “Il Fanatico in Berlina” (Vienna, 1798), 
‘Tl morto vivo” (Vienna, 1799), ‘‘La Donna cambiata ” 
(Vienna, 1800), ‘‘ I Fuorusciti di Firenze” (Vienna, 1800), 
** Camilla” (Vienna, 1801), “ Ginevra degli Almieri” (Dres- 
den, 1802), ‘‘ // Sargino” (Dresden, 1803), ‘‘ Tutto il male 
vien dal buco” (Venice, 1804), ‘‘ Leonora ossia I’ Amo-e 
conjugale” (Dresden, 1805), ‘‘ Achille” (Dresden, 1806), 
‘‘ Numa Pompilio” (Paris, 1808), ‘ Cleopatra,” ‘* Didone” 
(1810), “I Baccanti” (1811) in Paris, ‘ L’ Agnese” (Parmi, 
1811), ‘*L’ Eroisme in amore” (Milan, 1816), ‘‘ Le Maitre de 
Chapelle” (Paris, 1824), “‘ Un caprice de femme ” (Paris, 1834). 

1772—(?). LiveRATI, GIOVANNI; b. at Bologna, d. (?). 
Pupil of the brothers Tibaldi ; later, of Abbate Mattei. 1792, 
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he composed the opera ‘‘ II Divertimento in campagna ” ; 
1804, ‘‘Il maestro di musica” (Triest) ; 1805, ‘‘ Il maestro 
fanatico.” Also, somewhat later, ‘‘ Davidde,” ‘‘ Enea,” 
‘*La prova generale,” “La’Presa d’ Egea,” ‘Il tempio 
dell’ eternita,” ‘*Il convito degli dei.” 1814 he went to 
London, where he composed “I selvaggi,” ‘‘ Il trionfo di 
Cesare,” ‘‘Gastone e Bojardo,” ‘‘ Gli amanti fanatici,” 
** Tl trionfo d’ Albione.’’ 1817, he returned to Italy. 

1772—1839. Mosca, GIUSEPPE; b. at Naples, d. at Messina. 
Pup?’ of Fenaroli (Loreto). Composed the operas ‘‘ Silvia 
e N_ ione” (Rome), ‘‘Chi si contenta gode” (Naples), 
‘*La vedova scaltra” (Rome), .‘‘ Il Toletto”” (Naples), ‘I 
Matrimoni” (Milan, 1798), and thirty-three other operas. 

1774—1851. SPONTINI, GASPARO LUIGI PACIFIUs, Conte di 
San Andrea; b. at Majolati (near Tesi, in the (formerly) 
Papal States). At first pupil of Quintiliani ; later, of Ciaffo- 
latti, Menghini, Bartoli, and Bonanni. 1791, pupil in the 
Naples Conservatorio ‘‘della Pieta,” where Sala and Tritta 
were his teachers. It is also related that he learned from 
Cimarosa. 1793, he composed his first op 
delle Donne”; ‘‘ L’ Eroismo ridicolo’ 

Until. 1801 he wrote six other operas. 

(Paris), ‘‘La petite maison” (1805), ‘* Milton,” 
“Vestale” (1807), ‘‘ Ferdinand Cortez’? (1809), ‘‘ Olim- 
pia” (1819), ‘Lalla Rockh” (Berlin, 1821), ‘* Alcidor” 
(1827), ‘* Agnes von Hohenstaufen ” (1829). 

1775—(?). PAINI, FERDINANDO ; b. at ‘Parma, d. (?). Pupil 
of Ghiretto. Among his operas, the following were more or 
less successful: ‘‘ La Giardiniera brillante,” ‘Il Portan- 
tino,” ‘‘ La Figlia dell’ aria,” ‘‘ La Camariera astuta,”’ ‘* Marc 
Antonio,” ‘‘La Moglie saggia.” Other details are wanting. 

1775—1818. IsovarD, NICOLO; b. at Malta, d. at Paris. 
(See French composers of dramatic music.) 

1775—1832. GARCIA, MANUEL DEL POPOLO VICENTE; b. at 
Sevilla, d. at Paris. Pupil of Don’ Antonio Ripa and Don 
Juan Almarcha. Composed, 1811, ‘Il Califo de Bagdad” 

Besides 
the ‘Califo de Bagdad,” he wrote the following Italian 
operas: ‘*La Selva nera,” ‘‘Il Fazzoletto” (Paris, 1823), 
“ Astuzie e prudenza” (London, 1825), ‘‘L’ Amante 
astute” (New York, 1827), ‘‘La Figlia dell’ Aria” (New 
York, 1827), ‘‘Il Lupo d’ Ostende,” ‘*I Banditti,” ‘‘ La 
buona famiglia,” ‘‘ Don Chiosciotte,” ‘‘ La Gioventi d’ En- 
rico V.,” ‘*Le tre Sultane,” ‘‘Un Ora di matrimonio” 
(Mexico), ‘‘Zemire e Azor.” He composed also five short 
operettas for the drawing-room, and eight French operas, 

1777—1840 (?)}. ORLANDI, FERDINANDO; b. at Parma, d. at 
Munich (not certain). Pupil of the organist Rugarti (Co- 
lorno) ; later, of Ghiretti, in the Naples Conservatorio della 
Pieta de’ Turchini ; also of Sala and Tritto. His first opera, 
‘La pupilla scozzese” (1801), was given at Parma; later 
followed by ‘‘Il Podesta di Chioggio” (Milan). During the 
same year he wrote ‘‘ Azemira e Cimene,” for Florence, and 
‘“*L? Avaro,” for Bologna. From 1802 till 1814 he com- 
posed 23 other operas. 

.777 (1780 ?)—1837 (?). LAvIGNA, VINCENZO; b. at Naples, 
d. at Milan. Pupil of the Conservatorio della Pieta de’ 
Turchini. ‘‘ La Muta per amore ” (Milan, 1802), ‘‘ L’ Idolo 
de se stesso” (1804), ‘‘L’ Impcstore avvilito” (1806), ‘II 
Coriolano ” (1808), ‘‘ Di posta in posta” (1809), ‘*‘ Zaira,” 
“ Orcamo,” and ‘‘ Chi s’ é visto, s’ € visto” (1810). 

1778—1850. PAveEsI, STEFANO; b. at Crema, d. there. 
Pupil of the Conservatorio della Pieta de’ Turchini. H's 
first opera, “ L’ Avertimento ai Gelosi,” was performed, 
1803, at Venice. Upto 1826 this was followed by 42 operas. 
(See Fétis, Biographie, &c., vol. vi., page 471.) ' 

1778—1861. PacciTa, VINCENZO; b. at Rome, d. at Milan. 
1790, pupil in the Naples Conservatorio ‘‘della Pieta” ; 
instructed by Sala. His first opera was given, 1799, in 
Sinigaglia ; the title is not any more known. This was 
followed (up to 1833) by 23 other operas. (Fétis, vol. vii., 
page 137-) ; 

1779—182t. BENINCORI, ANGELO MARIA; b. at Brescia, d. 
at Paris. Pupil of Ghiretti (Parma). He composed seven 
French operas, of which ‘‘ La Lampe merveilleuse ” was the 
most successful. 


(Naples), but before this 17 Spanish operas. 





1780—18 (?). GassE, FERDINANDO ; b. at Naples, d. at Paris. 
Pupil of Gossec and Catel. Operas: ‘‘ La finta zingara” 
(1812), ‘* Le voyage incognito ” (1819), ‘* L'Idiote ” (1820), . 
**Une nuit de Gustave” (1825). | Gasse was a highly dis- 
tinguished violinist. ; 

1781—(?). Tritro, DoMENIco; b. at Naples, d. (?). Pupil 
of his father, Giacomo Tritto (1732—1824). He composed 
the operas ‘‘ Zelinda e Rodrigo,” ‘‘La Parola d’ onore,” 
and ‘Il Trionfo di Trajano.” Details are wanting. 

1781—1841. BLANGINI, GIUSEPPE MARCO MARIA FELICE ; 
b, at Turin, d. at Paris. Pupil of the Abbate Ottani. He 
went, 1792, to Paris. Here he composed ‘‘ Nephtali,” and 
“* Zélie et Terville” ; 1805, he wrote, in Munich, ‘‘ Encore 
un Caliphe.”’ 1809, chapelmaster in Cassel. 1814, in Paris, 
(**Trajano in Daciano”). His other operas are: ‘‘ Le 
Naufrage,” ‘‘ Les femmes vengées,’ ‘‘L’amour _philo- 
sophe,” ‘*La Fée Urgéle,” ‘‘Inés de Castro,” and many 
others. Blangini is the author of the well-known air, 
‘Vieni, Dorina bella,” and the popular duet, ‘ Per valli, 

er boschi.”” (See Maxime de Villemarest: ‘‘ Souvenirs de 
. Blangini,” &c., &c. Paris: Allardin, 1834. One 
volume of 394 pages.) 

1783-1832. GENERALI, PIETRO (really MERCANDETTI) ; b. 
at Masserano, near Vercelli, d. at Novara. Pupil of Massi 
(pupil of Durante). Composed, 1800, ‘* Gli amanti ridi- 
coli’’ (Rome), ‘*Il duca Nottolone” (1802), ‘*I baccanali 
di Roma” (Venice), ‘‘Il divorzio persiano’’ (1829), ‘‘ Fran- 
cesco di Rimini,” ‘Le lagrime d’ una vedova,”’ ‘‘ Elena e 
Alfredo,”’ ‘* Adelina.” 

1784—1841. MORLACCHI, FRANCESCO; b. at Perugia, d. at 

‘ Innsbruck. 1805, pupil of Abbate Mattei. ‘Il poeta in 
campagna” (Florence, 1807), ‘‘ Il Ritratto,” ‘Il Corra- 
dino” (Padua, 1808), ‘‘Enone e Paride,” ‘‘ Oreste,” ‘‘ Ri- 
naldo d’ Asti,” ‘‘La Principessa per ripiego,” ‘Le Da- 
naida” (Rome, 1810), ‘‘ Raoul de Crequi’” (Dresden, 
1811), ‘*La Capricciosa pentita” (1812), ‘‘ Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia” (1815), ‘‘ La Simplicetta di Pirna” (1819), “ Donna 
Aurora” (1819), ‘* Tebaldo ed Isolina” (1820), “ La Gio- 
venti di Enrico” (1821), ‘‘L’ Ilda d’ Avenelle” (1823), 
‘* Laodicea” (1825), ‘‘Il Disperato per eccesso di buon 
cuore ” (1829). 

1785—1872. CARAFA (CARAFFA), MICHELE ; b. at Naples, d. 
at Paris. Pupil of Fazzi, Fenaroli, Francesco Ruggi, and 

Cherubini. 1815 (18162) ‘‘Il vascelle d’ Occidente” (Na- 
ples), ‘‘Gabriele’” (1818), ‘‘Ifigenia in Tauride,” and 
‘Berenice in Siria” (both for Naples), ‘‘ Elisabetta ” 
(Venice), ‘‘Gli due Figaro” (Milan), ‘* Eufemio di Mes- 
sina,” and ‘‘ La Capricciosa ed il soldato” (Rome), ‘* Abu- 
far’? (Vienna), ‘‘ Solitaire” (Paris), ‘‘ Jeanned’Arc ” (Iaris), 
‘La Violette” (Paris, 1827), ‘‘La fiancée de Lammer- 
moor,” ‘ Masaniello,” ‘‘ La prison d’Edimbourg.” 

1786—1853. RAIMONDI, PIRTRO ; b. at Rome, d. there. Pupil 
of the Conservatorio della Pieta (Naples). His first opera, 
‘* Le Bizzarie d’ amore,” was performed in Genoa in 1807. 
Later followed: ‘‘ La Forza dell’ imaginazione,” &c. ‘* Ero 
e Leandro,” ‘* La Pergola,” ‘‘ Eloisa Werner” (Florence, 
1810), ‘‘Oracolo di Delfo” (Naples, 1811). Among his 
comic operas are ‘‘I] Fanatico deluso,” ‘La Sposo agi- 
tato,” and ‘‘Il Ventaglio” (Naples, 1831). On the whole, 
Raimondi composed not less: than 62 operas. 

1785 (1790) —1863. SAMPIERI, FRANCESCO, MARCHESE DI; 
b. at Bologna, d. at Paris, Composed ‘‘ Oscar e Mal- 
vina” (Milan, 1816), ‘‘ Valmiro e Zaida ” (1821), ‘* Foresta 
d’ Ostropol’”’ (Naples, 1822). 

1789—1855. CARNICER, ROMAN; b. at Tarrega (Catalonia, 
Spain), d. at. Madrid. Pupil of Francisco Queralt and 
Carlos Baguer, of Barcelona. Composed, 1818, ‘* Adela 
de Lusignan,” “‘ Elena e Constantino,” ‘‘ Don Juan Tenorio,” 
‘¢ Elena e Malvina,” “ El Colon,” ** El Eufemio de Messina.” 

1789—1873. Coccta, CARLO; b. at Naples, d. at Novara. 
Pupil of Pietro Capelli, Fenaroli, and Paisiello. ‘Il matri- 
monio per cambiale” (1808), ‘‘ Il poeta fortunato,” ‘La 
verita nella bugia,” ‘‘ Voglia di dote e non di moglie,” “I 
solitarj,” ‘‘ Evelina,” ‘‘ Euristea,” ‘* Clotilda,” ‘*Claudina,” 
‘* Rinaldo d’Asti.” During his stay in Lissabon he com- 
posed five operas. ‘* Maria Stuarda” (London, 1823). 
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ADOLF JENSEN'S FAVORITE SONGS. 


(Augener & C9 Edition N 8851) 
SPANISH SONG. 
Spanisches Lied. 


English Words by £. Osenford. 
Frisch und frei. __ 
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After 1828, he wrote, in Italy, ‘‘ L’ orfano delle selve,” 
‘*Rosamunda,” ‘Enrico de Montfort,” ‘‘Catarina di 
Guisa,” &c. 

Mim.— Omitted in last list (September). 

1761—182 (?), TRENTO, ViTTORIO; b. at Venice, d. at Bo- 
logna (?), Since 1824 all information wanting. Pupil of 
Bertoni. Up to 1792 he composed 9 ballets. His first 
opera was ‘* Teresa vedova,” which was followed by twenty 
other dramatic works. 

(To be continued.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE piece of vocal music which occupies the space 
allotted to our music pages this month, is “A Spanish 
song” (Spanisches Lied), by Adolf Jensen, and it is hoped 
that in giving it our readers will appreciate the endeavour 
to provide that charm which proverbially accompanies 
variety. The quaintness and originality of the melody is 
most striking, and yet there is no sacrifice of the qualities 
and character required in a song designed for vocal effect. 
The rhythm of the accompanying figure in the opening 
section is truly Iberian, and although there are few 
instances in national Spanish songs of the five-four time 
of the intermediate section, it seems to be perfectly within 
the scope of the design, and affords considerable help in 
giving piquancy to the conception. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


“MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
September, 1886. 
IT is astonishing to find what a quantity of German 
operas are constantly being produced. It is still more 
remarkable to note that the most of the composers show 
themselves to be possessed of great ability, especially in 
instrumentation. It is a pity, however, that their powers of 
invention, almost to a man, are reflective, and not, origina- 
tive, and lean principally to the forms and expressions of 
Richard Wagner. This is the reason why a great quan- 
tity of new operas are forgotten as soon as they are heard, 
though many possess merit—for instance, Frauenlob by 
R. Schwalm, /wetn and Gudrun by Klughardt, He/z- 
anthus by Goldschmidt, Andreasnacht by Grammann, 
&c., all of which show more or less ‘the same physiog- 
nomy, none displaying any parts that might recommend 
them permanently to the attention of the public. The 
reason may be found in the fact that they all devote them- 
selves to the reproduction of the principles of Wagner, 
and totally ignore the broad architectonical melodies, 
such as Beethoven introduces in his Fzde/io, and Mozart, 
Weber, and Marschner everywhere ; that even Wagner, 
in his youthful works, occasionally later in single cases, 
did not disdain. Our newer composers almost all invent 
short leading motives—short alike as to theme and 
rhythm—and content themselves with declamatory forms. 
Few of them are enabled to invent leading motives that 
are as pregnant as those of Wagner ; and as they lack 
the great power of being original in that respect, it is easy 
to conceive that all these new operas in Wagner’s style 
bear a strong family likeness to each other; like as one 
drop of water is the duplicate of the other, so are these 
operas, whatever they be called or by whomsoever they 
may be written. None of them ever makes a special im- 
pression; and much weaker works, such as Nessler’s 
Trompeter von Sakkingen, because they show more dis- 
tinctive features, impress themselves better on the memory 





of the public, and are accepted as individualities. Such 
imitative operas are given two or three times, and dis- 
appear without leaving a trace—neither an overture, nor 
an independent ev/r’acte, nor a single Lied is saved. 
Nobody thinks now of writing an overture, an entracte, 
or Lied, or an air, or any piece of music which may be 
heard apart from the opera, and so we never hear any- 
thing of the composers. They push the principles too far. 
Wagner himself did not disdain to gain effect in his 
Meistersinger and in his Walkiire with a Lied, an over- 
ture, or separate pieces ; but his admirers and successors 
follow his works rather than his intentions. Wagner 
himself wrote once; “In the different music pieces is a 
lack of absolute free melody, by which alone a singer may 
produce effect, whilst the composer deprives himself of all 
effectiveness by paltry detailed declamations. A fault of 
most of the Germans who write.” 

But enough of reflections produced by the late execu- 
tion of a new opera, entitled Ramzro, libretto by Her- 
mann and the composer, music by Emil Lindner. The 
libretto proves throughout to be a failure. Only four per- 
sonages are employed ; but all the four are disreputable 
characters. One is a traitor, the other a faithless maiden, 
the third has no moral character at all, while the fourth is 
so vindictive that he curses and destroys his former love 
and her husband, and his own brother. Besides this, all 
four persons die on the stage at the end of the opera, and 
the play is brought to a standstill only by want of the 
dramatis persone. The music is chiefly only a reflection 
of Wagner, but enforced loans are taken from Weber, 
Marschner, Lortzing, Meyerbeer, &c., &c. The execution 
was very good, especially Herr Schelper as Ramiro. Frau 
Moran-Olden was very good also; whilst Herr Lederer 
and Fraulein Scherenberg did their best in the other 
parts. Herr Capellmeister Gustav Mahler, wno came 
only a short time ago in place of Herr Capellmeister 
Kogel, conducted the opera with great watchfulness. 

In memory of Franz Liszt a commemoration concert 
was given some days ago, by the Liszt-Verein of Leipzig, 
in the church of St. Paul. The programme consisted 
solely of compositions of the deceased master: the 
requiem for male voices and organ, sung by the Leipziger 
Lehrer-Gesang-Verein ; the 23rd Psalm for soprano, 
harp, and organ, sung by Frau Jahns-Steinbach ; a quar- 
tet for string instruments, ‘‘ Angelus,” executed by the 
Heiren Concertmeister Petri, Bolland, Unkenstein, and 
Schréder ; and, finally, an organ fugue on the name of 
Bach, played by Herrn Homeyer. Critical observations 
on the works themselves, or their execution, are uncalled 
for under the circumstances, 

On Sunday, the 12th of September, Herr Ernst 
Hungar, and his wife, Frau Martha Hungar, from Cologne, 
gave a concert of sccred music in St. Paul’s church, with 
a rich programme. Frau Hungar, who possesses a 
powerful and resonant voice, though somewhat hard in 
quality, sings with taste and verve, Her principai 
success was won in two spiritual songs, “ Exaudi Deus ” 
and “In virtute tua,” by Carl Reinecke. She sarg 
besides an air, ““O Golgotha!” by R. Keiser, and duets 
by Mendelssohn and Reinthaler with her husband, who 
is already favourably known as a very able baritone 
singer, and who pleased us greatly by his execution of the 
“ Preghiera,” by Rheinberger, two sacred songs by Liszt, 
and an “ Easter Song,” by Winterberger. Herr Capell- 
meister Sill played the adagio from the E major sonata 
for piano and violin, by J. S. Bach; but the effect was 
lost in the church with the accompaniment supplied by 
the organ. He also gave an andante from a Suite by 
Franz Ries, and this made a more favourable impression. 
Herr Homeyer accompanied the solo pieces, and played 
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a Prélude by Robert Papperitz, Fantasie and Fugue in 
G minor by Bach, and the E minor sonata by Mendels- 
sohn. Herr Homeyer excels more as virtuoso than as 
accompanist. He does not sufficiently possess the gift of 
following, helping, and supporting the soloist~a gift as 
rare as its exercise is unregarded. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
September 12th, 1886. 

SEPTEMBER—there is no error of date, though the tropical 
heat would lead us to believe that we were in the hottest 
month of summer-time. Such abnormal weather has not 
been remembered for many years. Of course the direc- 
tors of the theatres, who wait for the first of September 
with ardent desire, as the time of the return of cool sea- 
sons, have been cruelly disappointed—the more so as, with 
the beginning of the current month they are all in full 
action ; but the public has kept out of the heated houses. 
The Hofopera alone, by the attraction of a series of repre- 
sentations with our best singers, has been enabled to 
secure good attendances, the visitors, for the greater part, 
being foreigners. To fill the place left vacant by the 
much-lamented bass vocalist Scaria, another Gast was in- 
vited to test the judgment of the Wiener public, and to 
brave the ordeal of the critics. This guest was Herr 
Karl Grengg, from the Stadt-theater in Leipzig. He per- 
formed the rdles of Falstaff, Landgraf, and St. Bris, and 
pleased so much, that the desire was general to secure 
him a permanent place on the list of our stage artists. 
A sonorous, sympathetic voice, excellent and intelligent 
action, and good knowledge of his business, won for him 
the hearts of the audience, who forgot that in certain réles 
his voice was lacking in power in the lower notes. An 
arrangement has already been instituted to secure his 
release from obligations with Leipzig. Frau Materna 
will be our next Gast ; she begins with Isolde and Elisa- 
beth. The new opera, Marfa, by Hager, is in rehearsal, 
and will be the first novelty produced. The English 
operetta company of D’Oyley Carte commenced a series 
of representations on the first of the month in the Carl- 
theater. Zhe Mikado is very amusing by its exotic 
colours, the well-ordered emsemble, the dresses, decora- 
tions, &c. The clever and not overloaded instrumenta- 
tion and the pleasing melodies made due effect. The 
work pleases very much, and would please still more if 
the libretto were not English, and the weather were not so 
insupportable. The last performance will be given on the 
zoth, and the company will depart for Pesth. The com- 
poser, who has promised to conduct his work at least on 
the occasion of the last repetition here, is certain of a cor- 
dial reception, as well from the critics as from the public. 

Operas performed in the Hofopera from August 12th 
to September 12th :—Zyvompeter von Sdakkingen, Fret- 
schiitz (twice), Troubadour (twice), Fra Diavolo, Carmen, 
Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Die Hugenotten, Tann- 
héuser (twice), Robert der Teufel, Konigin von Saba, 
Afrikanerin, Orpheus, Hans Heiling, Die Meistersinger, 

ida, Faust, Walkiire, Jeanetien’s Hochzeit, Lohengrin, 
Profet, &c. 








Rebiews. 
—o— 


Petit Prélude en \a mineur, pour piano. 
BROOKS. 


THIs is a pretty piece, full of happy animation—happy in 


Par WALTER 
London: Augener & Co. 


spite of the minor mode. Bach was the inspirer of the 
opening and at the the close recurring portion .of the 
Prélude ;. the middle portion belongs to modern roman- 





ticism, but nevertheless blends with the rest better tham 
one would expect. We wish to point out especially the 
freshness and go of Mr. Brooks’s little composition ; they 
are qualities too rarely met with in our day. 


Marche de Rakoczy, pour piano: Par FRANZ Liszt. 
(Edition No. 8,225 ; net,1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


OTHER nations are not likely to be stirred by the Rakoczy 
march to the same degree of enthusiasm as the Hun-- 
garians. But no one, be he of English, French, Ger-- 
man, or Italian extraction can hear it with indifference. 
There is something of vital force, genuine originality—we 
do not know what to call it—in this composition which 
must make an impression. That the march has lost 
nothing, on the contrary, has gained much by Lizst’s. 
handling, cela va sans dire. For Liszt was in thorough 
sympathy with the national music of his country, and an 
arranger the like of whom we shall not soon see again. 
Apart from the bracing atmosphzre which prevails in the 
Rakoczy March, there is another source of enjoyment—we 
mean the piquant Hungarian idioms. 


War March from “Rienzi,” for piano. By RICHARD: 
WAGNER. London: Augener & Co. 
THE piece, the title of which heads this notice, forms part 
of a series denominated “The Romantic School,” a col- 
lection of pianoforte pieces by composers of the rgth. 
century in chronological order.. Wagner’s War March is 
a vigorous, stirring composition, although musically in- 
ferior to the Tannhduser and other later marches of his. 
When he wrote Rienzi he had not yet begun to form the 
style by which he has revolutionised the musical art, he 
being in those days still under the influence of S5pontini 
and Meyerbeer. Still, it is interesting to observe how 
even then he was using turns of expression which he after- 
wards retained in his musical vocabulary. For advanced 
musicians who cannot enjoy anything but music in the 
master’s fully developed style, this early march will have 


at least a historical interest. 


Victoria, Grand English March. By Aus. 

Op. 86. London: J. B. Cramer & Co. 
THE march form is always effective, whether for the 
pianoforte, as in the present publication, or when arranged 
for a band, military or orchestral, and the present form 
of the march fully satisfies all required conditions. 


BUHL.. 


The Death of Gordon. Words by JOSEPH DAvIDs. 
Music by EDWIN GLEDHILL. Toronto: A. and S. 
Nordheimer. , 

ALL matters relating to the colonies have a particular 
interest for the inhabitants of the old world at this par- 
ticular period. To the'readers of a musical journal, any 
information concerning the musical doings of our scions 
across the Atlantic ought to be acceptable. Musical 
compositions from the colonies at present are few, and 
therefore the song now before us, as bearing evidence 
of activity and desire for originality, deserves notice, and, 
as far as possible, encouragement. It is set in a descrip- 
tive style ; and although it cannot be said that it is abso- 
lutely original in type, there is sufficient earnestness dis- 
played in the endeavour, to offer congratulations to the 
composer, and to wish him to continue to do all that can 
be done to foster the expression of originality in others, 
so that in arts, as in mechanics, we may not be ashamed. 
of our colonial children. 
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Terza Sonata, per organo di F1tippo Capocci. (Edition 

No. 8,745; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 
IF we were to criticise this work as a sonata in the strict 
and classical sense of the word, we should find much to 
say against it—for instance, that the genre of composition 
called “sonata” demands a less diffusive form, and sub- 
ject-matter of greater significance and breadth. If, on 
the other hand, we look upon Signor Filippo Capocci’s 
Terza Sonata as a Suite de Piéces cast more or less in the 
form of a sonata, we shall be able to speak much more 
favourably of it. The objections hinted at would of course 
apply not so much to the middle as to the first and last 
movements, and more to the first than to the last. Of 
pleasing thoughts and striking harmonies and modulations 
(some of them may even be characterised as startling) 
there is no lack. The first movement (A//egro) seems to 
us the most important part of the sonata. In the Zar- 
ghetto there are elements which disturb here and there 
the natural flow of its pleasing melodiousness. The 
Minuetto begins in a bold and vigorous manner, but the 
trio shows signs of weakness. As regards verve, homo- 
geneity, and conciseness, the last movement (Ad/egro con 
Spirito) stands first. In short, this is a notable if not an 
exemplary work. 


Cecilia, organ pieces in diverse styles. Edited by W. T. 
BEsT. Book XXVIII. (Edition No. 8,728 ; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


THE present instalment of Cecé/ia is not likely to give 
dissatisfaction to any one. It begins with an Andante 
with variations, O», 17 (dedicated to Edward Holmes), 
by the Editor—a comely theme which evolves itself in 
the course of the coinposition in more and more interest- 
ing forms. Organists will do well to take note of this 
work of our great English organist. It is worthy of the 


artist who wrote it and of the instrument for which it is | 


written. The only other item in the twenty-eighth book 
of Cecilia is a Prelude and Fugue (A minor), by C. G. 
Hépner. 
inspire the greatest respect ; and as the solidity is not of 
the dry-as-dust kind, it inspires pleasure as well as 
respect. What a- massive grandeur in the Prelude 
(Grave)! What firmness and animated:strength in the 
the Fugue (Moderato)! Christian Gottlob Hépner (b. 
1799) was a pupil of Johann Schneider, of Dresden. 


Organ Music. By GEORGE F. VINCENT. London: 


W. J. Wilcocks & Co. 


MR. VINCENT writes fluently and agreeably for the organ, 
and with a perfect sympathy for the spirit of the instru- 
ment and its capabilities. This is shown not only in the 
““ Grand Offertoire,” founded upon Schumann’s quintet, 
‘Op. 44, but also in the Offertoire and Fugue in B flat, the 
first book of a series of original compositions. The 
Schumann piece is not a transcription of the quintet, but 
is a composition suggested by the leading ideas. The 
Offertoire and Fugue are original, and offer better oppor- 
tunities for assessing the musical skill of the composer. 
These show that he knows how to express his thoughts 
clearly and effectively, and even brilliantly. Therefore 
bis writings make a welcome addition to the literature for 
the organ, and offer a good introduction to future works 
from his pen. 


Marche Cremonese, for three Violins, with Pianoforte ac- 
companiment. Composed by CHARLES J. HoBy. 
London Music Publishing Company. 


THIS is a piece of music so simple that the veriest tyros 


The solidity of this composition is such as to , 


could play it almost at first sight. Each of the parts for 
the violins is of the most rudimentary character, and is 
arranged to be played in the first position. The union of 
sound of the three instruments with the pianoforte accom- 
paniment is effective, and not unpleasing. 

The same composer’s “Scherzo for Pianoforte” 
(Augener & Co.) is very bright and spirited ; and his 
“ Berceuse” (Sleep on, dearest), published by Weekes & 
Co., with violoncello or violin obbligato ad /7d., is well 
laid out for the voice, and with the accompaniment forms 
an admirable musical combination. 


Dix Etudes mélodiques et progressives pout le violon, avec 
accompagnement d’un second violon. (Op. To.) Par 
DELPHIN ALARD. Cah, I. et II. (Edition No. 
5,600 a, 6; net, 1s. 4d. each.) London : Augener& Co. 

DELPHIN ALARD, one of the most distinguished French 

violinists of this century, has also done excellent work asa 

composer. Confining ourselves to his instructive publi- 
cations, we may say, without exaggeration, that they 
belong to the very best of their kind. Fétis, though 

Alard’s teacher of composition, states no more than the 

truth when he speaks of “the elegant and pure style of 

writing which distinguishes his compositions.” There is an 
ease and natural grace about his productions that inclines 
one to apply to them the poet’s words about the poet— 

“They are born, not made.” The ten studies (in two 

books) for the violin, with the accompaniment of a second 

violin, now before us, bear out fully what we have said. 

They are melodic and progressive, as the title-page 

announces, and combine beauty and utility. It is hardly 

necessary to point out that the excellent musical qualities 
of the studies make practising pleasurable to the pupil 
and at the same time elevate his taste. 





Réverie, Adagio pour violon, avec accompagnement de 
piano. Par H. VIEUXTEMPS. (Edition No. 7,594; 
| net, Is.) 
| Deux Mazourkas de Salon, pour violon, avec accompagne- 
| ment. Op.12. Par H. WIENIAWSKI. (Edition No. 
| 7,494; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
, THESE compositions of the two eminent violinists, the 
_ Belgian Henri Vieuxtemps and the Pole Henri Wieniaw- 
ski, of whom the former died in 1881 at the age of sixty- 
one, and the latter in 1880 at the age of forty-five, 
are well known to all practitioners and lovers of the 
fiddlers’ craft. Vieuxtemps’ dreamy A dagzo, which rises re- 
p eatedly into intense passion, has touched the hearts of 
thousands of audiences. It is indeed a deeply-felt poem, 
and affords to the chief executant a rare opportunity to 
pour out what of feeling there is in him. Wieniawski’s 
compositions are especially distinguished by dash and 
virtuosity, qualities, as is in this case better shown by the 
spirited first mazourka than by the pensive second. Both 
artists possessed considerable talent for composition, but 
that of Vieuxtemps was superior to that of Wieniawski 
and more thoroughly cultivated by serious study. 


Concert Overture in G major, for full orchestra. By JOHN 
STORER, Mus. Doc.. London: National Music Co., 
Limited. 

AS an exercise in writing for the orchestra this overture, 

if the work of a tyro, would deserve a good mark from 

the teacher. But what purpose can it serve to publish a 

composition in which imagination, indeed invention of 

any kind, is conspicuous solely by total absence? We 
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regret infinitely that we have to speak in terms so un- 
complimentary of a Doctor of Music, mais gue voulez- 
vous? Facts are stubborn things with which a critic 
who knows his duty dares not take liberties. In con- 
clusion we add that the overture, as the title-page tells us, 
was “written for and performed by the Band of the Royal 
Engineers at the Opening of the Folkestone National Art 
Treasures Exhibition, on May 22, 1886.” 


Six favourite Songs. By A. JENSEN. (Edition No. 

8,851; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE have often spoken in the Monthly Musical Record of 
Adolph Jensen’s compositions, oftener however of his 
pianoforte pieces than of his songs, which nevertheless 
form his chief claim to fame. The fineness and warmth 
of feeling which pervades them have secured for him one 
of the foremost places among the song-composers of this 
century. The six charming songs before us, although 
they cannot give an adequate idea of his importance as a 
song-composer, will yet prove that our assertion is well 
founded. Their titles are: 1. “Am Ufer des Flusses, de- 
Manzanares”; 2. “ Murmelndes Liiftchen, Bliithenwind ” ; 
3. “ Lehn’ deine Wang’ an meine Wang’” ; 4. “ Frihlings- 
nacht”; 5. “ Spanisches Lied ”; and 6. “ Weisst du noch?” 
E. Oxentord has furnished an English translation of the 
original German words. 


Lieder Album. Songs with English and German Words. 
Book V. (Edition No. 8,854E; price, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

A FURTHER continuation of this most valuable collection 

ot songs by German and other composers testifies to the 

almost boundless wealth of this class of composition, as 
well as to the worth of the individual specimens. In this, 
the fifth part, there are twelve very fine songs, all with 

English and German words, by Brahms, Abt, Dessauer, 

Jensen, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Wagner, Rubinstein, 

and Weber. The mere list of the names is in itself an 

attraction, while the songs selected from the works of 
these composers have gained a world-wide celebrity. 

The classical beauty of the songs is enclosed in elements 

which preserve them from either fading or becoming 

commonplace. Many of them stand as monuments of 
the refinement of mind possessed by their authors. They 
will help to keep alive the genius of the musicians who 
produced thern among a class to whom, in many instances, 
the greater works are inaccessible. The price is so small, 
the printing and form of the book so elegant, that they 
have only to be seen to be appreciated. When it is said 
tht in this part, for the cost of one shilling, the purchaser 
may become possessed of such gems as Liszt’s fine de- 
scriptive setting of Heine’s words of the “ Loreley” 
legend, of Mendelssohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,” 
of Rubinstein’s “ Schlag die Tschadra zuriick,” and “ Gelb 
rollt mir zu Fiissen,” Weber’s “ Wiegenlied” (Cradle 

Song), Dessauer’s famous song, “ Mach’ auf,” Brahms’ 

“Ich schleich’ umher” (When mute and sad), Abt’s 

“Ob ich an dich gedacht” (If I have thought of thee), 

“Véglein, du mécht ich sein” (Birdie, sweet birdie), 

Wagner’s Spinning song from the Flying Dutchman, 

Jensen’s “ Friithlingsnacht,” and Mozart’s immortal setting 

of the charming poem “ Das Veilchen,”’ nothing further 

need be said in commendation of so cheap, so elegant, 
or so valuable a collection. 


Five favourite Songs. By. FR. Liszt. (Edition No. 
8,856 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIs pubjjcation comes very opportunely. Everything 


connected with the great master is sure to receive atten- 
tion. Those who take up these songs for the first time 
will exclaim, “ How is this? we have always been told 
that Liszt had no melody, and that all he wrote was full 
of all sorts of ugliness, whereas here we find the most 
bewitching melody, and nothing but sweetness, tender- 
ness, and exquisite beauty.” .Were the fact not otherwise 
explicable, we should be under the necessity of calling it a 
miracle. However, we will not lose time and temper by 
a discussion of this unpleasant topic. The five favourite 
songs which have called forth the foregoing remarks are 
Liszt’s settings of Goéthe’s “Der du von dem Himmel 
bist” and “ Mignon,” O. von Redwitz’s “Es muss ein 
Wunderbares sein,” and Heine’s “Die Loreley” and 
“Du bist wie eine Blume.” An English translation by 
E. Oxenford accompanies the German words. 


Songs for the Young. Second Set. Revised by H. 
HEALE. (Edition No. 8,980 ; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE manner in which these “ Songs for the Young” have 

been “revised” shows a considerable degree of taste, and 

a full sympathy with the sort of work likely to meet the 

approval of the singers for whom they are arranged. They 

are all within a reasonable compass, and the alternate 
passages into which the current of the melody has been 
turned give a piquancy to the effect, and the adaptation 
completely fulfils that part of the purpose of the songs 
which aims at interesting the minds, as well as serving an 
educational object. The composers whose works have been 
drawn upon are Abt, Taubert, and Reinecke. There are 
four songs by the first-named, three by the second, and 
five by the last. All have been happily and judiciously 
selected, and the whole forms a collection interesting in 
| itself, valuable for class-teaching, and, if merit finds re- 
ward, likely to become extensively popular. At all 
| events, it deserves, if it cannot command, success. 

| 

| 

| Strollers Society (Dublin) Series of Quartets for Male 

} Voices. London: Augener & Co. 


| THE new numbers added to this most excellent and useful 
| collection of male-voice part-songs are Kicken’s “ Pil- 
grims’ Evening Song,” Becker’s “ Mountain Bell”—already 
known as “The Little Church,” the title of a former 
edition of the words—and Zdllner’s lively part-song, “ The 
Candidates.” The English words of each are written by 
Mr. Thomas Fagan, and as usual may be commended for 
their useful quality and appropriate interpretation of the 
spirit of the original. The music provides its own recom- 
mendation. 





Three Songs— Late, late, so late” ; “ Murmured Music”; 
and “ My Star.” By CHARLES SALAMAN. London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 


THE composer fails (and no wonder) to incorporate in the 
music of “ Late, late, so late” the indescribable charm of 
Lord Tennyson’s words. In fact, we think that the poem 
loses rather than gains by the added music. Mr. Salamdn 
is more successful in his settings of “ Murmured Music,” 
a sonnet by Malcolm Charles Salaman, a well-turned can- 
tilena and characteristic accompaniment going Jari passu 
with the pretty words. But the song we like best, because 
it speaks most impressively to our heart, is the third, 
“My Star,” a rhapsody, the words after the Greek of 
Plato by Edwin Arnold. 
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Saba! Mater. Set to Music by WILLIAM H. Hunt, 
D.Mus., Lond. London: Novello & Co. 


THIS new setting of the words of the ancient hymn long 
in use in the Western Church will commend itself to 
those who find Rossini’s music too theatrical, Pergolesi’s 
too rococo, the old traditional melodies unsuitable, and 
Dvordk’s composition too difficult. There is nothing in 
Dr. Hunt’s music that could not be conquered by ordi- 
nary choirs after a few rehearsals, and much that is likely 
to please a general audience, inasmuch as there are no 
undue demands upon the intelligence of those who listen 
to music for the mere pleasure it gives. On the other 
hand, the musical expert will find gratification in certain 
points of the construction of the several movements, even 
though here and there he will discover traces of a desire 
fully to conform to the mathematical treatment which the 
scansion of the verses suggests. The composer has 
divided the hymn into twelve portions, and, according to 
general custom, has sought to attain variety by the con- 
trast of effects afforded by solo, soli, choral, and other 
means. Thus the opening verse, “Stabat Mater dolo- 
rosa,” is set for a chorus in phrases in nicely-adjusted 
lengths ; the “Cujus animam” is chorale; “O quam 
tristis” is a trio for soprano, contralto, and bass ; “ Quis 
est Homo,” a tenor solo ; “ Pro peccatis,” a choral recita- 
tive, followed by a solo,“ Eia mater,” for soprano; a 
chorus of female voices, or quartet, “Sancta mater,” is 
succeeded by a general chorus, “ Fac me vere.” The 
words “Juxta crucem” are set as an unaccompanied 
quartet ; “Virgo, virginum preclara,” forms another 
chorus; “ Fac ut portem” is a contralto solo ; “ Inflam- 
matus,” a chorus; “ Fac me cruce,” a duet for soprano 
and bass, and “Quando corpus” a quartet and chorus, 
with a final chorus, “Amen,” which may be sung or 
omitted without injury to the general effect. There is 
some admirable writing in several of these numbers, all 
telling of the ability of the composer as a contrapuntist. 
The final “ Amen,” treated as a double fugue, is especially 
clever ; and the whole is a pleasing specimen of credit- 
able work, which may have been written as an academical 
exercise. The smoothness of the writing, and the sober 
character of the musical passages, will not fail to gratify 
those to whom such qualities are accepted as the test of 
scholarly attainments. Those who desire to see new works 
by rising composers influenced by true inspiration may 

erhaps be disappointed in this setting of the “ Stabat 
. ater”; because it is music of the head, and not of the 

eart. 








Concerts. 


—~@— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


ONCE more the rolling seasons have brought round the 
time when musical amateurs look forward to the renewal 
of past pleasures and the enjoyment of new. The Crystal 
Palace prospectus stands as the first grey dawn of the 
opening day on the world of music. It has been looked 
for with eagerness and perused with pleasure in the years 
that are past. The sight of the long catalogue of work 
done, brings a delight to those who see in the character of 
the pieces named, a distinct aspiration after the higher 
forms of art from time to time, as well as an indication of 
the vast change for the better which has taken place in 
musical matters since the concerts were commenced some 
thirty years ago. The prospectus of the thirty-first series 
shows a still further advance, and compares most favour- 
ably with its predecessors, for it contains all the best 
features which ave given these concerts a special cha- 





racier, with certain novelties of procedure which are well 
worthy of unreserved approval. 

There are to be twenty concerts in all in the series, ten 
before, and ten after Christmas. 

The opening concert will take place on the 16th October, 
and will be followed in regular succession up to the 
18th December. The concerts, after an interval-for the 
run of the pantomime, will be resumed on February 12, 
1887, and end on the 16th April. Mr. Manns takes his 
benefit on the 23rd, the next immediate Saturday after the 
season, as usual. The scheme proposed for this series of 
concerts will include the principal features which have 
hitherto distinguished these meetings, and careful repro- 
ductions of high-class orchestral and other instrumental 
compositions (old and new) will be fully maintained. 
The directors, guided by the results of former seasons, 
have decided on giving in future greater prominence to 
choral music than has been the case hitherto, and in 
accordance with that decision, have made arrangements 
for performances of the following interesting choral works, 
namely :—Dvorak’s oratorio St. Ludmilla, Sullivan’s dra- 
matic cantata “ The Golden Legend,” Mackenzie’s secular 
cantata “The Story of Sayed,” C. Villiers Stanford’s 
ballad for chorus and orchestra “The Revenge,” all 
written for the Leeds Festival, and all to be conducted 
by their respective composers. “The Childhood of 
Christ,” the sacred trilogy of Berlioz, and some choruses 
and part-songs proposed to be given in celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Weber, on December 
18th, will be sung by the Crystal Palace Choir, which has 
been “reorganised on a basis which can scarcely fail to 
be productive of good results.” This improvement has 
been undertaken not before it was needed, for the choir 
was the weakest portion of the musical forces. It is true 
that a steady improvement has been observed in the 
choir in the last few years, but there was still much to be 
done to make the body worthy to be conducted by one 
who had exhibited unexpected power in dealing with 
large vocal masses as at the Handel Festival. For many 
years the contrast between the orchestral and the vocal 
elements was something like a reproach, but the firmness 
of purpose which had enabled Mr. Manns to cultivate the 
powers of his band so that it produced the finest exsemble 
in London, has been directed to the improvement of the 
chorus also, and it may not be without reason that the 
directors hope that the reorganisation may be “ productive 
of good results.” 

The fine choir of Novello’s Oratorio Concerts will be 
employed to aid the choral performances of some of the 
works. The Crystal Palace Choir, reorganised and re- 
inforced, will probably bring the vocal element into an 
approximate degree of efficiency with the orchestral. 
As a contemporary remarks :—“ The pubtic has learned 
to look upon these concerts as representing the highest 
aspirations and expressions of musical advancement. 
For some reason or another the patronage bestowed upon 
them lately has not been equal to their deserts, but it is 
hoped that the alterations-in the scheme by the introduc- 
tion of a larger amount of vocal music will effect a change 
for the better. The days on which choral works of 
interest have been given have always been well attended, 
and the directors are wise in following the indicatiuns of 
public appreciation thus forcibly expressed.” The pro- 
grammes of the first ten concerts contain several of the 
favourite works always expected, so that the character of 
the instrumental pieces is up to the standard of excellence. 
Native art will be represented by one work each by 
Sullivan, Cowen, and Sterndale Bennett, in the first 
series, and in the second by a new symphony by Prout, a 
serenade for orchestra by George Bennett, and Gadsby’s 
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orchestral scene “The Forest of Arden.” Further, it is 
noted that in these first ten concerts there are to be two 
celebrations, one in memory of Franz Liszt, on October 
23rd, the other in commemoration of Weber, on De- 
cember 15th. 

The solo vocalists already engaged to appear before 
Christmas, are Mme. Albani, Miss Ella Russell, Miss 
Annie Marriott, Miss Mary Davies, Mlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli, Mrs. Henschel, Mrs. Hutchinson, Mme. Patey, 
Miss Hope-Glenn, Miss Agnes Janson (her first appear- 
ance), Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Harry Piercy, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, Mr. Robert Hilton, Mr. Stanley 
Smith, and others. The pianoforte players are Miss 
Fanny Davies, Mlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, Mr. Walter 
Bache, and Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen. Pan F. Ondricek 
and Mr. John Dunn, violinists ; Herr Julius Klengel, of 
Leipzig, violoncello ; Mr. G. A. Clinton, clarinet. Among 
the artists whose services have been secured for the 
second series are Mme. Albani, Mr. Barton McGuckin, 
Mr. Watkins Mills, Herr Joachim, Mr. Stanislaus Berce- 
wicz, Professor Heinrich Barth, and Mme. Falk-Mehlig. 

The band consists of twenty-eight first and second 
violins, ten violas, nine each of violoncellos and double- 
basses, two flutes and a piccolo, two clarinets and a 
bass clarinet, two oboe and Cor-Anglais, two bassoons 
and a contra-fagotto, four horns, two cornets, two trumpets, 
two trombones, two harps, a bass tuba, kettle-drums, side 
drum, bass drum, triangle, and cymbals. 

Each department is supplied by artists of the most 
competent description, whose efforts in the past have 
earned for the Crystal Palace Band the high position it 
now occupies. When the peculiarities of the score of 
certain of the works to be produced require such aid, or 
when it is desired to augment the effect, additional help 
will be employed. 

It has been already stated that the new compositions 
will be conducted by their several composers, but “the 
general direction of the music will remain in the com- 
petent and painstaking care of Mr. August Manns, and 
o there is every reason to believe that the season will 
prove to be a musical success.” 

The entertainment offered in this, the twenty-first 
series of concerts at the Crystal Palace, is artistically 
devised, and deserves to be a pecuniary success. It is 
therefore with the highest hope that we look forward 
to the noontide of the day, whose dawning promises so 
propitiously. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS AT COVENT 
GARDEN THEATRE. 
IT is not necessary to speak in detail of the programmes 
of the Promenade Concerts, inasmuch as the scheme of 
the undertaking is rather reflective than originative. 
There are few things beyond waltzes or songs which are 
heard for “ the first time” here, and they do not demand 
particular notice. Repetitions of well-known works for 
the orchestra only have been given, but these have been 
presented in a way which is highly creditable to all con- 
cerned. Each Wednesday evening has been set apart as 
a classical night, that is to say, the first part of the 
evening’s music has been devoted to works which, “ by, 
through, in, and for themselves,” or because of the names 
of their authors, are usually placed among the higher 
efforts of art. Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” Mozart’s “ Jupiter,” 
Haydn’s “Oxford,” Mendelssohn’s “Italian,” and 
Dvoraék’s “D minor” have all been brought forward, and 
listened to with such an amount of keen interest that 
could only spring from the most earnest appreciation. 
These works have been remarkably well rendered, not- 
withstanding the fact that on more than one occasion the 





orchestra has been liberally supplied with deputics. The 
excellence of the performance under these. circumstances 
is all the more noticeable. It shows how great an im- 
provement has been made in the study of music, and 
perhaps also that the various teaching institutions are 
doing good work. A few years back the absence of a 
few of the prominent members of an orchestra would have 
brought difficulty, if not disaster. Now we are well 
supplied with decent players who have imbibed, insensibly 
almost, the traditions of the orchestra. The conductor 
can now face the public with more confidence than he could 
under the consciousness that his band was composed of a 
considerable admixture of dummies, and that even if the 
united strength of the “old hands” was sufficient to pull 
him through, it could only be at some artistic sacrifice. 

Taking note of the experience gained in the course of 
the present series of concerts, it would seem as though 
the desires of the sanguine were to be realised, and that 
there was actually a possibility of collecting an expert 
“scratch” orchestra in London at a moment’s notice. 

The only gain in such a matter would be to the manager 
or the conductor who had been “left in the lurch” by the 
absence of some of the members of his orchestra. In fact 
it would be only on such occasions that either would care 
to be submitted to the anxiety attendant on the change. 
The safeguard of successful performance has been secured 
in the constitution of the band, which includes some of 
the best and most experienced orchestral players in the 
kingdom. Upon their united efforts the audiences have 
learned to base their judgment of the works performed, 
and they have wisdom now to choose the good and 
refuse the evil. Thanks to the manner in which the 
business is arranged and conducted at Covent Garden, 
good performances are the rule, bad ones the exception. 
The patronage of the public is meted out accordingly. 
Good taste has been formed on good models. These 
must be maintained, for retrogression would be fatal to 
success. 





BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THIS energetic and enterprising Musical Society proposes 
to give four concerts during the coming season, on the 
1st November, the 13th December, and on the 2st 
February and 25th April, 1887. Dvo:ak’s “ Spectre’s 
Bride,” Mozart’s recently recovered concertante quartet 
for wind instruments and orchestra, written at Paris in 
1778, and long supposed to be lost, will be heard for the 
first time, and Mendelssohn’s finale to “ Loreley ” will be 
given at the opening concert. Beethoven’s mass in C, 
and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” at the second. 
At the third concert Spohr’s “Calvary” will form a 
specially interesting feature in the scheme, and the final 
concert will be set apart as an “ English night.” Prout’s 
setting of the Hundredth Psalm for soprano solo, chorus, 
and orchestra; the symphony in F by the same ex 
perienced hand, and Cowen’s “Sleeping Beauty,” which 
will be conducted by the composer. All the rest of the 
works will be conducted by Mr. E. Prout. The work that 
the society has done in the past, and its most praise- 
worthy effortsto popularise music of an elevated character, 
impart a special interest to its forthcoming proceedings, 
and we wish the society every possible success. 








Musieal Potes. 


THE dull routine of the Paris Opéra was, on the 30°h 
of August, interrupted by a représentation solennelle in 


honour of the centenarian scientist, M. Chevreul. The 
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motley monster programme deserves to be quoted—not, 
however, on account of its exemplary nature. It ran 
thus :—Second act of La _/uzve, fourth act of Faust, over- 
ture to La Muette, chorus from /udas Maccabeus, verses 
by M. Armand Silvestre, crowning of the bust of M. 
Chevreul, second act of Guz/laume Tell, end Les Jumeaux 
de Bergame (ballet). 


THE Opéra-Comique opened on the Ist of September 
with Rossini’s Bardzer de Seville, a performance made 
interesting by the dééut of the tenor M. Delaquerriére 
and the return of Mile. Cécile Mézeray, a former member 
of the company. Salvayre’s Egmont and Weckerlin’s 
Sicilien are in preparation ; Jules Adenis’ Fuge et Partie 
was read a little while ago; Chabrier’s Le roz malgré lui 
will be read soon; and Saint-Saéns has already played 
to the director two acts of his opera Proserpine, and 
promises to deliver the score of the whole work before 
long. It is feared that Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini will 
not be ready by the 17th of October, when the Berlioz 
monument will be inaugurated. 

AT the Nouveautés, where they were studying Za Prin. 
cesse Colombine, they have laid aside this work, and taken 
up instead MM. Blum, Toché, and Gaston Serpette’s 

dam et Eve. 

THE Bouffes-Parisiens are performing Yoséphine ven- 
due par ses seurs, and the one-act Le Songe dune nuit 
@ été by Edouard Noél. 

AT the Gaité has been read La Cigale et la Fourmi, 
of which the words are by Chivot and Daru, and the music 
by Audran. 

L’Emtpereur @ Arles, with music by M. de Bricqueville, 
will probably be performed at the Odéon. 


THE Opéra-Populaire terminated its existence with 
Jaguarita [Indienne, the forgotten opera of Halévy. 
Neither the music nor the execution made a favourable 
impression. 

AMBROISE THOMAS is writing a new opera, entitled 
Circé, for the Opéra-Comique. Jules Barbier is the author 
of the libretto. 

THE Théatre de la Monnaie, at Brussels, opened on 
September 4 with Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. Thenew 
directors have decided to produce in the course of the 
season Wagner’s Wadkyrie. 

M. EuGiNE YSAYE has been appointed professor of 
violin-playing at the Brussels Conservatoire, in place of 
M. Hubay. 

THE Chevalier van Elewyck has invented an apparatus 
which, affixed to a piano, organ, or other keyboard instru- 
ment, prints whatever is played. It has been shown to 
the Queen of the Belgians, and the inventor intends also 
to exhibit it at Paris, in the sa/ons of M. Cavaillé-Coll. 


THE rehearsals for Verdi’s O¢ed/o have already begun 
at Milan some time ago. // Trovatore brings the news 
that Verdi has been asked by the directors of the Paris 
Opéra to furnish them a new opera for 1889, the year of 
‘the Exhibition. But whether this news be well-founded 
or not, thus much is certain—the aged composer does not 
feel inclined to entertain propositions of this kind. 


A SOCIETY has been formed at Rome with a view to the 
building of a large new theatre, to be called Politeama, in 
the Travestere quarter of the town. 


THE Naples Conservatorio celebrated the inauguration 
of the Bellini monument by a pupil concert, the pro- 
gramme of which comprised the following items :—The 
overtures to Vorma and J// Pirata, arias from J Capuleti 
edi Montecchi, La Sonnambula, and I Puritani,and a 
“ Pensiero sinfonico” (A Symphonic Thought), composed 





for the occasion by maestro Plantania, the director of the 
institution. 

THE Philharmonic Academy of Rome has resolved to 
hold a Liszt commemoration, and for that purpose con- 
templates a performance of the master’s Saint Elizabeth. 

EARLY in October a Liszt concert will take place at 
Berlin, under the conductorship of Professor Klindworth. 
The programme will comprise some of the most important 
works of the composer. 

THE festival performances at Bayreuth have realised a 
receipt of about 300,000 marks, leaving, aiter the expenses 
are paid, a surplus of a few thousand marks—15,000 
marks according to one account. The next performances 
will be held in 1888. 

HANS VON BULOw intends to give next winter, in the 
principal towns of Germany, a Beethoven cycle, consist- 
ing of four recitals, at which he will bring to a hearing, in 
chronological order, the principal pianoforte works of the 
great composer, beginning with Op. 2, No. 2, and ending 
with Op. 120, the thirty variations on the Diabelli waltz. 


ANTONIO GIuRI, the author of the ballet Cafztal and 
Labour, has been engaged as ballet-master and choreo- 
graph at the Berlin Opera-house. 

THE new theatre at Halle will be opened on the Ist of 
October with a performance of Schiller’s Wallenstein tri- 
logy. Wagner’s Walkiire has been selected for the first 
operatic performance. 

RUBINSTEIN’S new symphony (No. 6), the first public 
performance of which will take place in Leipzig, was tried 
at St. Petersburg on the 5thof September. One who had 
the privilege to be present writes that the grandly-con- 
structed first movement breathes Beethovian spirit ; that 
of the middle movements, which contrast with the first, 
the andante is distinguished by grace and wealth of 
melody, and the scherzo by overflowing humour, and a 
certain sarcastical-diabolical trait; and that the last 
movement is a brilliant working-out of some Russian 
themes. 

MAURICE STRAKOSCH is said to have discovered an- 
other Swedish nightingale. 


NEw operas and operettas lately performed or shortly 
to be performed :—Ramiro, by Eugen Lindner ( Leipzig) ; 
Schloss Calliano, by V. Hollaender (Hamburg, Carl 
Schultze Theatre); Aura. b W. Behre (Bremen, Ti- 
voli Theatre); Facgues Clin unt, by Aug. Grisy (Geneva); 
Fausta, by Bandini (Milan, Teatro dal Verme); Don 
Cesare di Bazan, by Sparapani (Milan, Teatro Man- 
zoni); La Schiave, by Gomes; Manfredo Pallavicino, 
by Branca; Edelweiss, by Count Antonio Castracane ; 
Due che sembrano uno, by Damara; // Gondoliere, by 
Countess Ida Correr; Miniengo e Dobrilla, by Strino 
(Spalato) ; Ex el nombre del Padre, by Rubio; and De 
Madrid a la luna, by the brothers De Granjal. 

ON the 9th of September, August Kindermann cele- 
brated at Munich the jubilee of his fifty years’ career as 
a singer, and of his forty years membership of the Munich 
Court-theatre. He sang that day the title ~é/e in Lort- 
zing’s Waffenschmied, which is one of his best parts. He 
was born on February 6, 1817 ; became a chorus singer 
at the Berlin Opera-house in 1836 ; made his first appear- 
ance in a solo part on December 7, 1837 ; was engaged in 
Leipzig from 1839 to 1846, and then joined the Munich 
Opera. The following data will give an idea of Kinder- 
mann’s activity and usefulness. From June 7, 1846, to 
September 9, 1886, he sang in Munich alone 148 parts, 
on 2,990 evenings. St. Bris, in the Huguenots, he sang 
115 times; Oberthal, in the Prophet, 114 times. In 
Wagner’s operas he sang sixteen parts, on 365 evenings. 
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In_Mozart’s Don Juan he sang 55 times the title ~é/e, and 
32 times the Comthur ; in the same composer’s Figaro, 
72 times Almaviva and 18 times Figaro; in Rossini’s 
Tell, 87 times the title vé/e and 8 times Walther Fiirst; 
and in the Freischiitz, 3 times Kuno, 53 times the Hermit, 
and 73 times Kaspar. 

NEw Books.—Reisebriefe von Carl Maria von Weber 
an seine Gattin Carolina (Letters of Travel by C. M. 
v. Weber to his wife Carolina), edited by his grandson 
(Leipzig: Alphons Durr).—/Fyvranz Liszt als Psalmen- 
singer und die friiheren Meister (Franz Liszt as Psalm- 
singer and the earlier Masters), by L. Ramann (Leipzig : 
Breitkopf & Hartel).—Geschichte der Musik, by W. 
Langhans. Part XV. (Leipzig : Leuckart.) 

THE young talented oper-tta singer Eugenia Erdésy 
shot herself at Berlin. An unhappy love prompted her to 
commit this rash deed. 

WE regret to hear that the Moscow opera is not going 
to pay Western Europe thé visit which we announced last 
month. The project had to be given up on account of 
the greatness of the expense. 

THE Emperor of Germany has sanctioned the publica- 
tion of Frederick II. of Prussia’s musical compositions. 
The edition, which will be published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel, of Leipzig, is to form a pendant to the edition of 
the great king’s literary works published by the command 
of Frederick William 1V. of Prussia, and to consist. of 
twenty-five sonatas and four concertos for flute and piano, 
printed in three volumes. 

THE production of Wagner’s Lohengrin at the Paris 
Eden-Théatre, under the conductorship of M. Lamoureux, 
has advanced from the stage of rumour to that of cer- 
tainty. 

THE new buildings of the Guildhall School of Music, 
which have been erected by the Corporation of London 
on the Victoria Embankment, close to Sion College and 
near the City of London School, will be ready for opening 


shortly. The structure has been designed and erected | 


under the superintendence of Sir Horace Jones, the City 
architect, at a cost of £20,000. It consists of four floors, 
with forty-two class rooms. The large practice-room and 
concert hall is on the second floor. The whole building 
has three frontages, and comprises an area of 8,000 feet. 
The school was established in, 1880, and for a long period 
carried on its operations in a disused warehouse utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the school. A proper building 
has at last been provided, and the professors, 100 in 
number, will be able to conduct their work properly. The 
Corporation, in addition to erecting and furnishing the 
new building, will provide funds for. the establishment 
charges, and continue their exhibitions to the students, 
which already amount to £200 per annum, 

MR CourRTICE POUNDS has signed an engagement with 
Mr. R. D’Oyley Carte to create the tenor part of Sullivan 
and Gilbert’s new. opera, in New York, on the occasion of 
its simultaneous production in England and America. 

NEW comic operas are promised on all sides, and while 
it may be doubted whether all will be successful, the 
promised production of so many, points to the fact that 
authors, composers, and managers deem it worth their 
trouble to enter upon the speculation. 

La Béarnaise, with Miss Florence St. John and Miss 
Marie Tempest in the leading parts, will be produced at 
Birmingham before it is placed upon the metropolitan 
boards. 

Rhoda is the title of a new original comic opera— 
libretto by Walter Packe, music by Antonio Mora—to be 
produced at the Comedy theatre. 

Indiana, by M. Audran, the composer of the Mascotte 








and Olzvette, will be produced,in London after the series of 
trial representations in Manchester. 

ANOTHER new comic opera, as yet unnamed, a transla- 
tion of the work of MM. Carré and Ferrier by Mr. C. 
Marsham Rae, is promised at the Opéra-Comique, under 
the direction of M. Van Biene. 

Dorothy, the new opera by Alfred Cellier, at the Gaiety 
theatre, has been produced, though too late for notice this 
month 

The Druids, a comic opera by Messrs. Gifford and De 
Valeny, is also announced, thus completing the tolerably 
long list of works of this kind which are to compete for 
public support in London. 

MR. FREDERIC CLAY, who was struck down by illness 
some time back, and reported to be in a perfectly hopeless 
condition, is now said to be in a fair way to recover. 

MR. WILLIAM HENRY MONTGOMERY, well known as 
a composer and arranger of dance music and con- 
ductor, died on the 13th ultimo, at his residence in 
Waterloo Road, aged 75. Several of Mr. Montgomery’s 
songs attained a high degree of popularity. He was a 
pupil of William Shield, and was one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Royal Society of Musicians. For many years 
he directed the music at Sadler’s Wells theatre under Mr. 
Phelps, and was also at Covent Garden and the Strand 
theatre, and furnished music for a long series of panto- 
mimes for several houses. At the time of his death he 
was musical editor of the Young Ladies’ Fournal. 

A NEW musical instrument has been invented by Mr. 
William Marshall. It is of the piano class, but is distin- 
guished from that instrument by having “a chest some- 
thing like that of a violin, which it has instead of a piano’s 
sound board.” The: inventor claims for his instrument, 
which he calls “ Chordarmia,” that it is “super-excellent 
for vocal and instrumental accompaniment in the private 
family circle and in the ordinary concert-room; and it 
also serves, though less well, for solo playing in the pri- 
vate family circle.” 

Dr. HILES announces that in the pages of the Quarterly 
Musical Review a series of papers are being published on 
the “ Education of Cathedral Choristers,” and asks for 
help from those who are acquainted with the matter in 
various cathedral and college chapels. It is hoped that 
success may attend the effort, and that satisfactory results 
may be obtained to an inquiry similar to that instituted 
by Miss Hackett in the early part of the present century, 
and further pursued by Mr. Barrett in 1869, with results 
that were not altogether discouraging. 

IT is proposed to give a series of favourite oratorios on 
the Wednesdays during the month of October at Covent 
Garden Theatre instead of the classical nights. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH’S 
ORGAN WORKS. 


Edited by W. T. BEST. 
VoL. I 
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CAPOCCI, FILIPPO. ‘Terza Sonata (Allegro, Lar- 

ghetto, Minuetto, and Finale). Oblong net 
— Pezzi Originali per Organo :— 

Bk. I. No. 1. Andantino; 2. Melodia; 3. Oftertorio ; 

4. Solo di Flauto; 5. Meditazione ... oe et 

Bk. II. No. 6. Preludio; 7. Marcia; 8, Larghetto ; 

g. Introduzione e Fuga; 10. Finale net 

Bk. III. No. 11. Entrata; 12. Cantabile; 13. 

Scherzo ; 14 Solo di Oboe; 15. Offertorio __ net 

Bk. IV. No. 16. Gran corotrionfale ; 17. Preghiera ; 

18, Allegretto ; 19. Preludio e Fuga; 20. Marcia 

net 

Bk. V. No. 21. Offertorio; 22, Andante con moto; 

23. Sonata: Allegro giusto, Larghetto, Finale 

net 

Bk. VI. No. 24. Melodia ; 25. Corale ; 26. Offertorio ; 

27. Invocazione ; 28. Capriccio net 
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ECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces 
diverse styles. Edited by W. T. BEST :— 
i Price 
._ Fantasia-Sonata in A flat major. Op. 65. By £ re, 
Josef Rheinberger ...  ... “i pen “a we O I 
Boox II. Raff, Introduction and Fugue ; Boély, Andante 
in G minor; Hesse, Prelude and Fugue ... ee eee 
Boox III. Sonata in c minor. Op. 27. By Josef 
aoe owe O 
Op. 22... 
eee ° 


ajor ; E. 


° 


Interlude’; Tépfer, Fugue in 
Toccata; Chauvet, Marche eligieuse 
Book IX. W.T. Best,.Scherzo _... la on pee 
Book X. F, Benoist, Andante (Pri¢re) in & flat major; 
J. L. Krebs, Double Fugue in F minor; W. T. Best, 
Adagio in F sharp major; J. Rhenberger, Trio in 
E flat major... ée ws ies ee ide se 
Book XI, Samuel ;Wesley, Fugue in G major; Th. 
Dubois, Andante in B flat major; Lefébure Wély, 
Andante (Priére) in p flat major ... a i “ 
Book XII. Albrechtsberger, Fugue in & flat major; J. 
G. Tépfer, Fugue in & minor ; A. P. F. Boély, Scherzo 
in B major, Advent Hymn in F mijor, Christmas Carol 
in G major ae ae by cal ec Gdn Sa ‘sie 
Book XIII. Adolf Hesse, Prelude and Fugue in 6 
minor ; F. Benoist, Marche Religieuse ; Lefébure Wély, 
Andantino coe ae soo oe ose e eee 
Book XIV. E. J. Chipp, Four Organ Pieces :—1, ““O 
Sanctissima,” with Variations and Finale; 2. Andante 
con moto; em ; 4 Fugues in a minor “ 
Book XV. . ‘T. Best, Twelve short Preludes on Ol 
Pe POS Tet (i kis | ta ee eed ote 
Book XVI. Meditation, Toccata, and Paques fleuries, 
by Alphonse Mailly ... oe jan old ae ie 
VII. Fantasie, Andante et Priére, par Ambroise 
Thomas ; Offertoire, par Chauvet ... pis ose oe 
Book XVIII. Fugue, Eberlin ; Funeral Prelude, Chauvet; 
Offertoire, Ambroise Thomas ; 2 Fugues, Tépfer ‘i 
Book XIX. Fugue, in c major, by Samuel Wesley ; an 
Pastorale . W. T. Best... ot ‘i Se om 
Book XX. _ Fantasia, in a major, by C. S. Heap; and 
Andante, in p flat major, by Franz Lachner __... 4, @ 
Book XXI. Prélude funébre, Marche solennelle, and 
Cantiléne, by Alphonse Mailly _... os ‘a = 
Book XXII. Fantasia, in c minor, Op. 25, by Hermann 
Boox XXIII. Offertoire, by Ambroise Thomas ; Adagio, 
by Collin; Fugue, by Rheinberger ; and Alla Marcia, 
by V..A. Petrali Eee ee eee ee 
Book XXIV. Andante (Elévation), by A, D. Méhul ; 
Prélude, c major, by A. P. F, Boély; Adagio, G major, 
by C. G. Hépner; Fantasia, c minor, by A. Hesse. 
Book XXV. Offertoire in B flat, by A. Chauvet; 
Fantasia in A flat, by Moritz Brosig Sas aes. aan 
Boox XXVI. Fantasia Concertante, by V, A. Petrali ; 
Offertorio, by V. A. Petrali ... fist ete pe a 
Book XXVII. Andante (Posthumous Work), by H. 
Smart; Fugue, in c minor, by J. L. Krebs oid ade 
Book XXVIII. Andante, with Variations, by W.T. Best ; 
Prelude and Fugue, by C.G. Hopner_... 
Bindings with Title, Index, &c., for :— 
Vol. I,.(Books 1 to 12) ... . pa °o 2 
6752* Vol. II. (Books 13 to 24) “ o 2 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


Y= CATALOGUE OF PETERS’ EDITION, 


1886, containing over 4,000 Vols., at REDUCED PRICES, Sole 
Agents, Aucener & Co., Newgate Strset and Regent Street. 


oe oe O 


. one on one 
eee oo oo eee 





|. THE TECHNICON. 


RONOUNCED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and I¢ss monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
the Piano alone. Tue TEcHNICON” has proved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the aa of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be foun i invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 

It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 

For Price and full Information apply to 


AuGenerR & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. Agents for Great 
ritain. 


EW MUSIC.—Lists of AUGENER & Co.’s New 


Music (full music size), to be had gratis on application. —86, New- 
gate Street, and 81, Regent Street, London. 


INSUTIS SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Com Price, Old Notation, 
ps net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—Metuven, Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, 

ndon. 








C. LOBE’S CATECHISM OF MUSIC. 


a} Translated by CONSTANCE BACHE. Augener & Co.’s Edition 
0. 9178, price, bound, net, 2s. London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate 
Street and Regent Street. 


HOIRMASTERS, Organists, Professors of Music, 


Conductors of Church, Sunday-school, Day-school, Temperance, 
Templar, and Band of Hope Choirs, who have not received J. Curwen & 
Sons’ Annual Packet, with order for Specimen Copies of new works at 
nominal prices are invited to apply for it. Particulars of appointment held 
should be given.—Address, J. Curwen & Sons, 8, Warwick Lane, London, 
E.C. 





O SCHOOLS. — SUITABLE SELECTION 


PARCELS of MUSIC are sent out on approval, with liberal dis- 
count. Returns to be made at the end of the term. Catalogues gratis.— 
AuGener & Co., School Department, 86, Newgate Street, London. 


(CLAPHAM AMATEUR ORC HESTRAL 


SOCIETY. TWELFTH SEASON, 1886-7. Hon. Conductor, 
AmMon WINTERBOTTOM, Esq. -- Weekly Practices at Clapham Halli 
commence Friday, October 8th, at 8p.m. Four Concerts during the 
Season. There are vacancies in the Orchestra for’strings and wind instru- 
ments.—Prospectus and all Particulars to be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, A. M. Norton, Esq., 45, The Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. 


R. SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERKVATOIRE 


| 

M OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 

ee gives lessons in Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
‘ugue, and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also by Post. 

Ccmy ositions Revised.—23, St. Uswald’s Road, West Bro 








mpton 
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OVELTIES 


Putiished before Publiées avant 
October 1st, 1886, by le rer Octobre, 1886, chez 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
N.B.—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO (a 2 mains). 


NOUVEAUTES 








ser gy — zi Narcisse, ” and Varia- s. d. 
tions. p- 9. (Author’s property me . 4— 
DUCCI, CARLO, Fits. Polonaise. Op. 4 wo 4 

PAUER, E. Celebrated Concert Studies :— 
No. 26. S. THALBERG. Le Trille . a 4—- 
27. —— La Babillarde.., 4—- 


PIANOFORTE,|‘DUETS (a 4 indie. 
MORCEAUX FAVORIS :— 


No. 1. M. MoszKowsk1 Volkslied... ove 3 
2. WaGNER. Friedensmarsch (Rienzi) eee 3 
3. A. Rupinstein. Barcarole eee, tee 3 
4 Fr. Benpet. Mozart. Menuet favori ... 3— 
5. R. VotkMANN. A Lovag (the Knights)... .. 3 — 
6, MENDELSSOHN. Canzonetta ~~ 3= 
7. Lton pa—e Chant des Chasseurs: wow 3 
8. Cu. Maver. —. Militaire 3- 
g. SCHUMANN. Aten lied (Chant du Soir) 1— 
to, Ferp. HILiER. ers aes Ciigerchor) 4— 
11. A. RueinsTEin. Nocturne .. 3 
12. Fr. ScHuBeRT. Marche Militaire :. 3— 
13. G. F. HANDEL. Largo 3- 
14. R. —_, Under the Linden-tree a hhrsal 
ee _ 
15. Niets W. Gave. Nordische Tonbilder. “No, 2” 4 — 
16. X. SCHARWENKA. Gavotte... crow 
17. A. JENSEN. Scherzo . “4q- 
18. C. REINECKE. Fragment from Nussknacker 
und Mausekénig” ... oe « ove 1— 
19. L. Sronr. Scherzo ... 4- 
20. —— Andante con Variatione, from the Notturno 4- 
a1. I. Moscneves. Andante cat a (from 
Sena, Op. 47) % 4- 
22. J. W KAuwona. Marcia eroica. Op. "26 4- 
23. Awiceto OrtTEGA. Zaragoza March _... 3- 
24. E. Kremser. L'Irrésistible. Polka Frangaise.. 4- 
25. Fr. HUnTen. Grande Valse brillante 4- 
26. F. Ber. Galop brillant .. .. 3 
ORGAN. 
8701— \ CECILIA. Organ Pieces in diverse styles, Edited 
8724 by W. T. Best. 24 Books each, net I — 
6751 = for binding, Title, and Index. Vol. I. (Nos. 1 
oe o- met 2— 
6752 Ditto, 4 Vol. II. (Nos. 13 to 24) ne -. net 2— 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
7334 BERIOT, CH. DE. 12 Mélodies Italiennes pour 
a,b Violon et Piano. 2 Books . ..  each,net 1 4 
7335 —— 6me Air varié pour Violon et Piano .. = Met r— 
7399 KALLIWODA, J. W. 3 Lindler. Op. 237. For 
Violin and Pianoforte Ae net r 6 
s607 —— Grand Duo brillant. Op. 2H For Two 
Violins ... << we 2 
MAZAS, F. Duos pour deux Violons :— 
5608a 6 Petits Duos faciles et progressifs. LettreA net 1 4 
eee 6 Petits Duos faciles et progressifs, LettreB net 1 4 
6 Duos faciles et progressifs. LettreC ... met Ir 4 
seo8d 3 Duos progressifs, Lettre’D is as Rs Bnd 
608e 3 Duos progressifs. Lettre E.. oe se NEE vw 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
BARONI-CAVALCABO, J. Why? (Warum?) E. 
andG. (G. p4s) Se Saree 
BERLIOZ, H. nuits d’été. Six Mélodies pour 
Mezzo-Soprano ou Tenor avec wermnenting = 
de Piano rt 6 
DESSAUER, J. Make Haste ! (Mach’ auf 1) “tole, 
E. and G. :— 
* > aa {G: S46 546 Hii tee pik af pat Wie Iw 
Ing. (G. 547 as | 
ESSER, H. The Southerner's Ni ght-song (Sud- 
linder’s Nachtlied). E. and G. q 3- 
— The Water-Lily (Die Wasserrose). wy and G. 
(G.-549)-0. = ue. nes oes) ose 2— 
FESCA, A. Spring Song*(Friihlingslied). E. ‘and G. 
3 — 


(G. 550)... see ose ose eee eee ase 
FRANZ, ay Departed (Gute Nacht), E, and G. 
re, or Music (Fiir Musik), E, and G. (G. 563) 1 — 


Lal 
| 








Vocal Music (Continued)— ad 
FRANZ, 66 in the Autumn (Im Herbst). E. and G 


(G, 566) 
tit ! How still (Stille Sicherheit), E. and G. 


(G. 56 
— rR sm (Stiindchen). E. and G. (G. 565) .. 
— To Night (Bitte). E.andG. (G. 562 ad 
JENSEN, A. A Spring Night (Friihlingsnacht). E. 
and G.. (G. 553 . t= 
-—— Spanish Song apna Lied), E. and G. :— 


Lal 
11 


In A minor. (G. SY 3> 
In F minor. pops?) a = 
pagar age G he Lotus (Die Lotosblume). E. 
LACHNER, I. Siow Everywhere (Ueberall Du) E. 
and G. G. 555 3 
RAFF, J. Saeaste (Stiindchen).. E, and G. IG. 556) I— 
SCHUMANN, R. How like a flower thou bloomest 


(Du bist wie eine Blume). E. and G. :— 
In A flat. iG . 558 senna! sat ae dg 8 
In G flat. . (G. 559 sss ie 
— The Soldier's Love (Soldatenbraut), E. andG. 


2eo=— 
8932 sILeHek. F. Songs for the Young, “for the use of 
Schools ; ; in 2 and 3 parts. English Version by 
L. Novra net r 6 
te Ww, Rhine-love (Rhein Sehnsucht). E. 
em 
STROLLERS S SOCrETY (DUBLIN). Series of 
Quartets for male voices. The English words by 
Thomas Fagan, Esq. :— 
4833 Flow’ret and Bird. Storch sue ai w «=r EC — 83 
4834 The Carpenter, Anonymous sve ‘ .. met —3 
4835 The Countryman, ‘ Becker is ats .. met —4 
4836 The Last Request. Marschner... .w .. met — 4 
BOOKS. 


BROTHERHOOD, J. The Development of the 
Hand for Pianoforte Playing by means of the 
Scientific Apparatus: The Technicon ... net r— 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; 81, Regent Street ; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, London. 








“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 
SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by rw: — 


Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 
Australia and Foreign Colonies MM, ti, 





The Number ofthe “Monthly Musical Record” 
is6,000 per month. his can be verified at CASSELL 


& Company’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 
The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 

Pan Page sc 0c 08 ltettite - £500 

8IN. BY3) oe oe ee eo a eo 216 0 

| Yr a a a ee ae <i 

2IN. BY 3 oe ee oe o a oe 4 . ° 
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Smaller ‘Advertisements at the rate of 1s, . per line. 


Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 
there is room, or ifthe character of the advertisement admits of its publica- 
tion in the “ MonTHLY Musicat Recorp.” 
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